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THE EXPOSITORY TEMPORALE POEMS OF THE 


SOUTH ENGLISH LEGENDARY 


By O.S. PICKERING 


With the publication of Manfred Gorlach's The Textual Tradition of 
the South English Legendary , 1 the textual complexity of the most 
popular Middle English collection of versified saints' lives has 
begun to yield its secrets. Progress, too, has recently been made 
on the associated temporale narratives, that is to say, the 
biblically-based stories, centring on the Life of Christ. 2 Much 
work remains to be done on the collection, but meanwhile the group 
of expository poems on temporale feasts and fasts - Epiphany, Lent, 
Easter, and the like - can usefully repay closer study. The pro¬ 
blems to be solved include the stage at which these poems were first 
associated with the sanctorale collection, their original and sub¬ 
sequent positioning in relation to it, and the reasons for their 
incomplete coverage of the feasts and fasts. Analysing their place 
in the legendary can, in addition, help us to define more precisely 
the early development of the South English Legendary as a whole. 

In what follows I first describe the two main states of the 
South English Legendary ( SEL ), the Z and A versions (1). I then 
list the expository temporale poems in A (the standard version), 
and show that the peculiarities of their selection and positioning 
among the saints 1 lives are unparalleled in contemporary Latin 
legendaries (2). However, an examination of the treatment of the 
four poems on movable feasts in an alternative manuscript tradition, 
identifiable with Z, leads to the conclusion that these poems were 
originally grouped separately, outside the sanctorale cycle (3). 
Textual evidence confirms that the A version's treatment and texts 
of these poems are unoriginal (4). I then turn to the poems on the 
fixed feasts of Circumcision and Epiphany, showing that the combined 
version in the early Laud MS cannot confidently be assigned to Z, 
and that the standard texts probably originated with A as part of 
the revision on the basis of the Legenda aurea (5). It consequently 
appears that the "A redaction" (as regards the expository temporale 
poems) was very likely the work of two separate revisers, one attempt¬ 
ing to fit Z's movable feasts into the cycle, the other supplying 
Circumcision and Epiphany as well as much sanctorale material (6). 

"Z" must also have comprised two stages, for the preliminary group 
of movable feasts is unlikely to have been a feature of the SEL as 
first conceived (7). These factors help to explain the unusual 
treatment of the temporale festivals in Z and A. Later SEL manu¬ 
scripts do little to fill in the gaps. The expository temporale 
poems seem never to have been regarded as of great importance: the 
popularity of the associated temporale narratives may have con¬ 
tributed to the lack of interest (8). 
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1. The Z and A versions of the SEL 

Dr Gorlach (Chapter II) has shown the early development of the 
SEL to be basically as follows. It seems first to have been com¬ 
piled in Worcestershire in the 1260's, probably on the basis of a 
liturgical Latin legendary. The extent of this early version, Z, 
is uncertain, since no MS survives that preserves it independently, 
but it appears to have set the pattern for the great majority of 
SEL MSS, namely of a single continuous cycle beginning at January 
1st. With the arrival in England of the Legends aurea (written c. 
1263-67) 3 it was soon thoroughly revised, as is most evident from 
the clearly-defined A redaction made in Gloucestershire probably in 
the 1270's. The influence of the Legends aurea is particularly 
marked in the 'summer' portion (July-December) where the individual 
lives are generally longer and further from liturgical sources than 
in the 'winter' portion. But certain items from Z in the first half 
of the year were also revised on the basis of the Legends aurea, and 
several of Z's native saints' lives were also rewritten as part of 
the general A redaction. The A version became the standard recension 
of the SEL, and was printed as such from MSS Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, 145 and Harley 2277 by Charlotte D'Evelyn and Anna J. 
Mill. 4 The concept of separate Z and A versions, as here defined, 
has transformed discussion of the SEL, but Dr Gorlach is aware that 
they represent only broad truths, and that what he has called A was 
possibly a succession of piecemeal revisions. 

2. The expository poems in A, and contemporary Latin legendaries 

In addition to sanctorale items, the A version contains six 
expository temporale poems that are at the centre of the present 
investigation: 1, Circumcision, 2, Epiphany, 3, Septuagesima, 4, 

Lent, 5, Easter, and 6, Rogationtide . These six comprise both fixed 
(1-2) and movable (3-6) items, but not a complete set of either: 
there is nothing for Christmas, on the one hand, or (for example) 
Ascension and Pentecost, on the other. Moreover, Septuagesima and 
Lent are oddly positioned in the cycle, being squeezed in between 
Annunciation and Easter in defiance of liturgical chronology. 

Uncertainty in the selection and positioning of temporale items 
is at first sight surprising, for they were a stable part of liturg¬ 
ical celebration. However, some uncertainty is familiar from Latin 
legendaries contemporary with the SEL, and can be traced in part to 
the inconsistencies of medieval service-books. Thus, although prin¬ 
cipally intended to separate what varied in date from year to year 
from what was fixed, a liturgical temporale contained, for con¬ 
venience, the fixed feasts of Christmas (25 December), Circumcision 
(1 January), and Epiphany (6 January). In a service-book such 
anomalies of the division into sanctorale and temporale were purely 
formal, as the actual celebration of services was not affected, but 
problems were created for those derivative literary works that drew 
on the content of service-books without adopting their structure. 

The early part of the thirteenth century saw the growth of a genre 
of non-liturgical legendaries that were not restricted to saints' 
lives. 5 In order to provide a comprehensive coverage of the church 
year the inclusion of material on the Festa Christi was naturally 
desired, but difficulties arose in amalgamating a fixed and a movable 
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series of items into the required single continuous sequence. The 
earliest of the genre, the Abbreviatio in gestis et miraculis 
sanctorum (or Summa de vitis sanctorum) of the French Dominican, 

Jean de Mailly (c.1225), 6 did not attempt to include more than fixed 
feasts among its nearly 180 items, and so Christmas, Circumcision, 
and Epiphany alone comprise its temporale material. The same prac¬ 
tice holds for the first version of Bartholomew of Trente's Liber 
epilogorum in gesta sanctorum (c.1245), 7 although this is introduced 
by a chapter on the Advent season. Not until the Legenda aurea of 
Jacobus de Voragine (c.1263-67) 8 was the reconciliation of temporale 
and sanctorale achieved. Jacobus inserted the movable feasts and 
fasts into the cycle of saints' lives approximately at the places 
indicated by the church calendar, thus in effect turning them arti¬ 
ficially into fixed feasts. Ten are so treated: Septuagesima, 
Sexagesima, Quinquagesima, Quadragesima, Ember Days, Passion, 
Resurrection, Litanies, Ascension, and Pentecost. It is confidently 
done, but even so the positioning of the new material remains some¬ 
what unspecific. Passion and Resurrection take their calendar dates 
of 25 and 27 March (the first that of the fixed feast of Annunciation, 
on which day of the year the Crucifixion was also supposed to have 
occurred) ,- but the three pre-Lent Sundays, Quadragesima, and Ember 
Days are grouped together on 28 January (the date of 'Claves Quadra¬ 
gesima' at which point one applies the 'key' to find the date of 
Quadragesima in any particular year), and Litanies, Ascension, and 
Pentecost are brought together in early May. 


3. The position of the movable feasts in the non-A tradition 

The selection and placing of temporale items in the SEL's A 
version are much less understandable than the practice of these 
Latin legendaries. However, a study of the position of the four 
poems on movable feasts (Septuagesima , Lent, Easter, and Rogationtide) 
in all the MSS in which they occur reveals a second textual tradition 
different from that of A. In the great majority of the twenty MSS 
involved, the four poems are inserted into the cycle of saints' lives 
as part of the sequence: Benedict (21 March); Annunciation (25 March); 
SEPTUAGESIMA, LENT, EASTER; Mary of Egypt (2 April), Alphege (19 
April), George (23 April), Mark (25 April); ROGATIONTIDE; Peter the 
Dominican (29 April). 9 But in three MSS, Lambeth Palace 223 (G), St 
John's College, Cambridge, B.6 (I), and Egerton 2810 (M), they are 
grouped together, in the same order, outside the sanctorale cycle. 

M, a conflation of several different SEL traditions by two scribes 
(Gorlach, pp.90-91), preserves them as an appendix in association 
with five other expository temporale poems which will be discussed 
below. It is unclear how they were intended to be related to the 
main collection. The other two MSS are more significant. 

I is exceptional among SEL MSS in containing almost wholly temp¬ 
orale narratives; it was probably once accompanied by a sanctorale 
in a separate volume. It, too, places its movable feasts at the end, 
but in this case the scribe has left us a valuable clue to their 
proper position. The colophon, "Explicit temporale in Anglicis”, 
occurs on f.79r after the last of the narratives; f.79v is blank; 
the four expository poems begin on f.80r; and at the bottom of f.83v, 
on which they end, is just legible (although largely erased), "Here 
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scholde folwyn nexte of ysakar of Ioachym & Anne". This phrase 
closely resembles the heading to the Nativity of Mary and Christ 10 
on f.25r: "Isakar Ioachym et Anna", and this poem indeed begins with 
the legend of Joachim and of Anne, daughter of Isachar. If the 
poems on the movable feasts were, therefore, meant to be read before 
the cycle of temporale narratives, we have a situation similar to 
that in G, where the four movable feasts actually come first in the 
MS (ff.lr-5r) and are followed by a sequence of temporale narratives 
before the sanctorale cycle begins on f.48r. The first narrative 
poem in I is admittedly not the Nativity of Mary and Christ but, as 
in G, the Old Testament History (ff.lr-21v). However, ff.22-24 are 
blank, and the signatures in the MS suggest that this first quire of 
twenty-four leaves was possibly written separately from the others. 11 
It may at once have been mislaid or lent out, or more probably not 
written until later, with the result that the poems on the movable 
feasts (presumably not originally available) were, when added on 
ff.80r-83v, keyed not to the Old Testament History but to the 
Nativity poem. 

G's positioning of the movable feasts at the very beginning of 
its SEL collection is of special interest, because in respect of its 
text of the saints 1 lives this MS is closer than most to the likely 
form of the original version, Z. It is an important witness for 
Dr Gorlach's group G, which represents the later tradition of group 
L . L is the surviving recension closest to Z, and preserves textual 
features of the unrevised state of the legendary. 12 Its principal 
extant MS, Laud 108 (L) - the earliest surviving MS of the SEL - 
exhibits many points of agreement with G, and there is some reason 
for thinking that L, now acephalous, may originally have begun with 
the same group of four movable feasts, which in its present state it 
lacks. 

Although its collection is greatly jumbled, L, too, seems to 
have grouped temporale and sanctorale material separately. 13 It now 
begins (ff.lr-lOv) with a fragment of the Ministry and Passion (a 
temporale narrative whose only other main MS is I), and this poem 
also ends imperfectly, leaves being missing after f.10. The pages 
on which it stands are each numbered '8‘ in a fifteenth-century hand. 
The no n-SEL Infancy of Christ , 14 numbered similarly '9', then begins 
at the top of f.llr, and the saints' lives, numbered '10', 'll 1 , '12', 

etc., commence on f.23v. It therefore seems that seven earlier items 
have been lost. When the enumeration was carried out leaves must 
already have been lost between ff.10-11, for at the bottom of f.lOv 
the same hand has written: "Verte ad istud signum f in isto libro 
in principio libri et ibi inveniet[ur] plus de passione domini post 
assumptionem ste marie". Presumably an Assumption and another 
Passion were two of the now lost seven items, 15 and 11.25-28 of the 
Infancy of Christ possibly indicate that a third was a Nativity poem: 

£er after Jjre kinges of vncoujpe londe 

To £>at child brou 3 ten heore sonde. 

Inough 3 e habbej? Jparof iheord telle: 

Ne kepe ich more of heom spelle. 


But this is uncertain, because although these lines are not 
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paralleled in its French source, 16 the Infancy almost certainly had 
an existence independent of the SEL. On the other hand, the Ministry 
and Passion is in I immediately preceded by the Nativity of Mary and 
Christ, and it is quite possible that the same sequence obtained in 
L. Both G and I begin their temporale narrative cycle with the Old 
Testament History, and this, too, may have been one of L's lost 
poems. But given the similarities with G, and the evidence for a 
tradition of placing the movable feasts first, before temporale 
narratives, it is not inconceivable that L’s first four items were 
Septuagesima, Lent, Easter, and Rogationtide. 

4 . Textual evidence for the priority of the non-/? tradition 

That the separate, preliminary grouping of these four poems is 
the earlier of the two MS traditions is confirmed by textual evidence. 
The A version's unusual positioning of Septuagesima and Lent between 
Annunciation and Easter, even though Septuagesima, liturgically, is 
sixty-one days before Easter, in itself suggests that they and 
Easter once existed as a distinct group. Moreover, the couplet that 
in A concludes Easter reads as though Rogationtide had earlier been 
part of the same group, but is now being separated: 17 

Rouisons ne cornet neuere . biuore sein Markes day 
ter uore we wollet of horn telle . in t e biginnynge of May 

(57-58) 

These lines do not occur in GI, and nor do they occur in MSS Vernon 
(V) and Winchester College 33 (W) which, alone among the MSS that 
preserve the movable feasts within the sanctorale, still group all 
four together. These two MSS, also, are closely linked with the L 
and G traditions. 18 

The impression that Rogationtide is being separated is strength¬ 
ened by evidence that the A redactor was uncertain where to place it. 
The poem deals with both the Greater and the Lesser Litanies, the 
first a fixed feast sharing its day with St Mark (25 April), the 
second equivalent to the movable season of Rogationtide, which 
occupies the three days before Ascension Day. Despite its awareness 
of an association with Mark, the couplet from Easter just quoted 
suggests that in the A version the poem was thought of as primarily 
about the movable Lesser Litanies, as it of course was by those MSS - 
GIMVW - that group it with the other movable feasts: it is to be 
placed "in j?e biginnynge of May", i.e. where Ascension Day would fall 
if Easter were taken to coincide with Annunciation on 25 March, and 
where the Legenda aurea in fact places it. But the end of the A 
version's Mark instead associates Litanies firmly with St Mark's day, 
mentioning the other position only to refute it ("biuore May", 1.45): 

His day me fast £>oru al l?e lond . ac for him nis it no 3 t 
Ac for honur of ]oe baners . pat wor£ ]?anne ferst out ibro 3 t 
And for feste of Letanie . J?at biuore May 
Holy Churche halt eche 3 er . a sein Markes day. (43-46) 

And this association is confirmed in practice, for in the A version 
Rogationtide then immediately follows, contradicting Easter 57-58. 
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In contrast, the conclusion to Mark in MSS LV (where Rogationtide 
in neither case follows) mentions both Litanies. The continuity of 
their version shows it to be original and A 45-46 to be a later 
replacement: 19 

his dai men fastez foru 3 al fat lond : for him-seolf nis it 

nou 3 t, 

Ake for reuerence of fe baneres : [fat] in fat dai beoth fort 

i-brou 3 t. 

For men berez heom eche 3 ere a-boute : ase red is fare-of i-nome, 
to bidden for fe eorfe blede . fat it mote wel forth come. 

Men fastez, 3 wane huy formest berez heom out : a-seint Marcus 

dai fare-fore, 

And freo dawes a~ 3 ein halewe-foresday : 3 Wane huy bez former 

i-bore. 

(43-48) 

It was presumably the mention of the Litanies at the end of this 
version of Mark that led the A redactor to place Rogationtide where 
he did. He justified his action by omitting the reference to the 
alternative, forgetting, it seems, his contrary decision at the end 
of Easter. 

Another attempt by the redactor to justify his handling of the 
expository material comes at the end of Rogationtide , where he 
explicitly excludes two other movable feasts: 

fe feste of Holy foresday . & eke of Wit Soneday 

In fe gospelles wo so lokef . fere he it finde may 

For it nis no neod wanne hi beof fere . to sette is here also 

Forto sette is here & eke fere . hit nere no3t wel ido 

(55-58) 

These lines, though present in I, are again not found in GVW. Their 
unusually insistent tone suggests that the redactor is particularly 
unwilling to include poems on Ascension Day and Whitsunday. The 
reason given for their exclusion - that they are already told " In f e 
gospelles" - may be the true one, 20 but the same could have been 
said of Easter: as it is, the four extant poems on movable feasts 
are essentially expository and non-narrative, unlike the Gospels. 

It is interesting that the intention of the Z version 21 seems to 
have been to include Whitsuntide and Ascension Day, but that poems 
on these feasts are also missing there. Firstly, Whitsunday is 
always included in the programme of five movable feasts set out in 
11.1-6 of Septuagesima , the text of which varies so little among its 
extant MSS that its standard A form would appear to be equivalent to 
that of Z; 22 

Festen mouable fer beof icluped . viue in fe 3 ere 
fe veorste is to louke alleluye . oure Leinte to rere 
And suffe Leinte and sujjjie Ester . fat gladef manion 
fe Rouisons & Witesoneday . fat last is of echon 
fis beof vif festen mouable . fat meouef eche 3er 
And neuer a 3 er ne bileuef in stude . fat hi were er 

(1-6) 
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It would seem that the A redactor either did not notice the reference 
to Whitsunday in 1.4, or did not bother to rewrite the passage. 
Secondly, a poem on Ascension Day (surprisingly not mentioned in 
Septuagesima) is apparently anticipated in the four lines that link 
Easter and Rogationtide in GIVW: 23 

Afterward ]?e xl. day . Jaat he ros from de]o to live 
he steye into heuen . wi£> his woundes five 

Als hit falles on holy Jaoresday . ]?at he con to heuen stye 
But firste holy chirche hit helde . pe feste of letanye 

(G f.3v) 

These lines are omitted from A, primarily because Rogationtide , as 
we have seen, is there separated from Easter for the reason given in 
the couplet substituted for them (Easter 57-58, quoted above); but 
we may deduce from Rogationtide 55-58 that a contributory factor was 
the redactor's evident unwillingness to include a poem on Ascension 
Day. Given, however, Z's apparent failure to provide poems on the 
two feasts, it may be that the redactor's justification for their 
omission is an invention in the face not merely of unwillingness but 
of inability to supply them. 

'Editorial' remarks by the A redactor on the arrangement and 
selection of poems therefore tend to confirm that A is the later of 
the two MS traditions. It can also be shown that the texts of Lent 
and Rogationtide preserved in GIMVW and several other MSS are 
internally more original than those of A. In the case of Lent some 
of the non-A MSS contain a text longer than the standard form by 
some thirty lines, made up of three separate 'insertions' (Gorlach, 
p.156). Each one is a simile or exemplum, but whereas the first two 
are self-contained and therefore not necessarily original, the third 
continues and completes the unfinished comparison of man’s desertion 
of the penitential habits of Lent at Easter with the dulling of the 
bloodhound's sense of smell in Spring: 

Ac many wolle]? bigynne wel . after hore ssrift anon 
And [bileue] al hore foie }?o 3 tes . & to no folie gon 
Ac anon so Ester is icome . pat hy habbejo fleiss itake 
And etej? ra]?e & eke late . such ]?o 3 t hi wolle]? forsake 
Ac hi vareb as de]? ]?e blod hond . at bigynnynge of ]?e 3 ere 
]?e smul ha]? wel of euerich best . of hare & ek of dure 
Ac wanne pe hau]?orn bigynne]? to blowe . al it is forlore 
For swotnesse of ]?ulke flour . ]?e smul ]?at was biuore 

(109-16) 

This is the extent of the simile in A, but it is clear that the lines 
'added' in Z at this point are integral and have suffered omission 
in A : 


]?ei lesyn Jpanne al heie smel . & here cours ecchon 
& ]?e hunte sitt at hom . hym lest not to felde gon 
So it farith be suyche men . ]?at al here £>ou 3 t don 3 eue 
for to smelle oure lordis grace . qwan ]?ei ben wel schryue 
but anon as lente is don . ]?at is here soulys bote 
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£>ei etyn flesch wol hertylyche . ]pe smak is ful sote 

Anon ry 3 t for £>at smak . £>at o£ir is al fordo 

]?at £>ei schulde ipinke on ihesu crist . & on here penaunce 

also 

£>an is here smel al toward god . al clenlyche benome 
it schal selde in mynde be . til lente eftsone come 
I wene 3 if lentoun neuere come . many hem wolde schryue 
as me Joinki]? be semblaunt . wol selde in al here lyue 

(I f. 81v) 

Similarly, as Dr Gorlach (p.162) has again indicated, the A version's 
text of Rogationtide needs the six lines 'added' between 11.29-30 by 
GIMVW and two other MSS to make sense of the explanation of the 
custom of blessing someone who sneezes: 

29 }?erfore qwan men galpid so . ]?ei blessyd hem anon 
+1 for dred of ]oat sodeyn de]p . as 3 it do£> many on 

+2 also qwan men guftne to fnese . crist £>e helpe men sede 
i-3 and alle £>at hym abou 3 tte were . & £>at for £is sory drede 

+4 and non o£>ir enchesoun {per is . ]?at 3 it men don so 

+5 but 3 it leue 3 e not ferfore . for it is euele do 

+6 and for jpese sory euelis . fellyn after Ester anon 

30 Jperfore we maken oure fastyng . next holy day 3 is son 

(I f.83v) 

Two lines ending in anon within the space of seven evidently caused 
omission through homoeoteleuton in the A version's archetype. 

The evidence so far assembled about the four poems on movable 
feasts has related mainly to their positioning. In this respect it 
seems clear that they were first treated as in the putative Z 
tradition. However, the reason for the seeming existence of poems 
on Septuagesima, Lent, Easter, and Rogationtide alone, without 
accompanying ones on Ascension Day and Pentecost, remains unresolved. 


5. The fixed feasts: the uncertain status of MS Laud's version, and 
the standard texts' probable origin in A 

But let us now turn to the A version's poems on fixed temporale 
feasts which, it was noted, are similarly odd in comprising only 
Circumcision and Epiphany, and not Christmas. In contrast to the 
movable feasts, the poems Circumcision and Epiphany do not vary sig¬ 
nificantly in their nineteen or so extant MSS, and consequently 
internal textual evidence to help us assign them to Z or A is lack¬ 
ing. However, MS L contains a different, compound poem on the two 
feasts, which has been thought to represent an earlier form of the 
standard texts (Gorlach, pp.134-35). The sixteen lines in question 
occur as part of a 26-line passage transcribed as a single item on L 
f.88r-v. This comprises a unique 6-line prologue to the SEL (hidden 
though it is in the heart of L's jumbled collection), different from 
the standard SEL Prologue; the Circumcision and Epiphany; and four 
lines on St Fabian (20 January), different from the standard SEL 
form of this saint's life. I here print them from Horstmann's text, 24 
distinguishing the three sections by spacing: 
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A1 fis bok is i-maked of holi dawes : and of holie mannes liues 
fat soffreden for ore louerdes loue : pinene manie and riue, 
fat ne spareden for none ei 3 e : godes weorkes to wurche; 

Of 3 was liues 3 wane heore feste fallez : men redez in holi 

churche. 

fei ich of alle ne mouwe nou 3 t telle : ichulle telle of some, 5 
Ase euerech feste after ofur : In fe 3ere doth come. 

fe furste feste fat in fe 3 ere comez : we cleopiez 3eres-dai, 

Ase ore louerd was circumciset : In fe giwene lay. 

For to fulfullen heore lawe : and for cristinedom non nas 
Are longe fare-afturward : fat he I-cristned was. 10 

He was Nyne and twenti 3 er : and frettene dawes old 
Are he i-baptized were : ase fe bok us hath i-told: 

Al-so it fel a twelfte-dai : seint Iohan fe baptist 
Baptizede in fe flum Iordan : ore louerd Ihesu crist. 

In fat dai a twelf-monfe : ore louerd was at one feste, 15 

]?are he turnde water to win : foru 3 is moder heste. 

We holdez al-so fat dai feste : of fe fridde finge: 

Ase fe fre kingues to ore louerd : presaunt dude bringe; 
to him heo comen ase is moder : a-child-bedde lay. 

After fat he i-bore was : fane frettefe day, 20 

Ase it fallez a-twelfte-dai : longe heo erore him soften, 
gold and mirre and An-sens : In presaunt heo him brou 3 ten. 

Seint Fabian frettene 3 er : pope was In rome; 
he turnede mani men fat lufere weren in-to cristine-dome. 
Decius, fat prince was : of hefenesse fo, 25 

he let him martri fere-fore : and ofere with him mo. 

The lines on Fabian occur in four other MSS, and as these are GV and 
two related MSS 25 it would seem as if this passage certainly formed 
part of Z. One hesitates, however, to assign the preceding twenty- 
two lines to the same state of the SEL, for they differ from the 
normal run of Z texts. Firstly, no other Z text survives only in L, 
or in any other single manuscript: MSS that often group with L in 
preserving Z texts, such as G and V, contain the standard Prologue, 
Circumcision , and Epiphany . Secondly, the lines cannot be shown to 
be related textually to these longer equivalents. 

In addition, the lines on Circumcision and Epiphany are 
peculiarly, not to say badly, organized. Despite the prologue's 
implied intention (1.6), the two feasts are not treated separately. 

The one merges into the other at 1.10 which, from the standpoint of 
the Circumcision, anticipates the time when Christ was truly 
christened. This results in the Baptism's exceptionally becoming 
the first-mentioned of the several events commemorated on 6 January, 
whereas these were normally arranged in chronological order begin¬ 
ning with the Adoration of the Magi (here placed later), as in the 
standard SEL Epiphany . The muddled organization is reflected in the 
repetitions and the clumsy, uncertain syntax. 

There is, further, the possibility that L’s Circumcision and 
Epiphany is derivative - a jumble of already-existing material - for 
it has lines in common with one of the temporale narratives associated 
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with the SEL, the Abridged Life of Christ ( ALC) . 26 Line 9 resembles 
ALC 82; 


Vorte volfulle Jpulke lawe . & for non o]oer Jping it nas; 

11.13-14, 19-20 recall ALC 145 and 102; and two couplets are virtually 
identical, 11-12 to ALC 143-44: 

Oure lord was [nyne] 2 7 and twenti 3 er . & Jprettene dawes old 

]?o he lette him baptizi . as J>e bok vs ha£> told, 

and 15-16 to ALC 165-66: 

J?e nexte twelf^eday £>er after . oure lord was at one feste 

tier he turnde water to wyn . £>orw is moder heste. 

But the direction of borrowing is unclear (if it has indeed taken 
place), as would be the borrower's reasons for selecting, rearranging, 
and adapting lines from a poem of such different length and purpose. 
Lines 11-12 are in fact also very close to 11.283-84 of the SEL' s All 
Souls' Dag, especially in L's text. It may be that the authors were 
drawing on a common stock of remembered phrases. 

For a number of reasons the status in the SEL of L's Circumcision 
and Epiphany is therefore highly uncertain, and we are still left, 
textually, with the problem of whether the 'standard' Circumcision 
and Epiphany should be assigned to Z or A. Have these poems come 
through from Z unchanged, as seems to have happened with Septuagesima ? 
Dr Gorlach accepts that this was the case with a number of saints' 
lives that similarly exhibit no sign of revision, for example Julian 
the Confessor , Scholastics, Oswald the King, and Faith. Or have 
those MSS that otherwise preserve Z material in part - all of them 
mixed Z and A, for no wholly Z MS survives - happened to replace 
earlier poems on Circumcision and Epiphany with new ones? The 
criterion of style does not help, as it rarely does in distinguishing 
different layers of composition in the SEL. Dr Gorlach (p.54) admits 
that "there seems to have been little stylistic revision between 'Z' 
and 'A' ". Circumcision and Epiphany are more formal in character 
than the poems on the movable feasts, but this could be a result of 
the different purposes for which the two sets were apparently written. 
Circumcision and Epiphany were, it seems, intended to fit as self- 
contained units into a cycle of predominantly saints' lives, and, as 
relatively minor items, were kept short. The poems on movable feasts, 
in contrast, were in all probability conceived as extra-cyclical 
material to stand before the saints' lives: there were in consequence 
fewer restrictions on their length, proportions, and form. A more 
valuable criterion is that of the poems' Latin sources. The four on 
movable feasts appear to derive from some "unidentified Summa" of 
liturgical information (Gorlach, p.156) akin to that of John Beleth, 28 
whereas Circumcision and Epiphany correspond to passages from the 
Legenda aurea, the use of which is a principal characteristic of the 
A version. The content of these two poems is too short and general¬ 
ized to make the Legenda aurea the undoubted source, but in the 
circumstances the argument in favour of assigning them to A is strong. 
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6. The likelihood of a two-part A revision 

We saw earlier, however, that the "A redactor" still grouped 
three of the movable feasts together when introducing them into the 
sanctorale cycle; that although he took some trouble to modify them 
to fit their new context, he was not wholly consistent; and that 
rather than provide substitutes for missing poems on Ascension Day 
and Whitsuntide, he attempted to justify their absence. Is the same 
man really likely to have supplied the extant Circumcision and 
Epiphany, and revised many of the saints' lives in accordance with 
the Legenda aurea ? We are faced here with the probability that what 
we have called "the A version" comprises two distinct stages of 
revision by two different writers, one an innovator, responsible for 
much composition and recomposition, the other - who inserted the 
movable feasts into the sanctorale cycle - an amalgamator. 29 It is 
not easy to tell which of the two was active first. If the latter, 
we might have expected the innovator to have repositioned and filled 
out the sequence of movable feasts as part of his general revision 
on the basis of the Legenda aurea. That this was not done suggests 
that the incorporation of Z's four movable feasts into the sanctorale 
was the second stage of a two-part A redaction. 30 This hypothesis 
receives some support from those few MSS, like M and V, that contain 
A-version saints' lives yet still appear to treat their movable 
feasts according to earlier traditions. But the innovating A 
redactor, working with the Legenda aurea in mind, might also have 
been expected to fit the movable feasts coherently into the legendary 
cycle if he had come upon the extant poems outside the sanctorale or, 
indeed, not at all. We might, in addition, have expected him to pro¬ 
vide a poem on Christmas. That he evidently did neither of these 
things tends to confirm what is becoming increasingly apparent, 
namely that in the course of the SEL 's development the feasts and 
fasts of the church year were seldom regarded as of great importance. 

7. The stage of the movable feasts' first association with Z 

To give MS L's 6-line prologue credence as the original pro¬ 
logue to the SEL would necessitate supposing that what we have called 
Z is in reality also made up of at least two layers of composition. 

L's prologue is clearly intended for a single collection of holi 
dawes and holie mannes Hues beginning at January 1st, not for one 
with a preceding group of poems on movable feasts. The expression, 

"A1 jpis bok is i-maked", seems to rule out the possibility of any 
earlier matter. But even without the uncertain evidence of this pro¬ 
logue, it is intrinsically unlikely that the first version of the SEL 
should have been provided from the start with an extra-cyclical group 
of non -sanctorale items. The purpose of compiling the work must have 
been hagiographical, and its calendrical arrangement - like a martyr- 
ology, and unparalleled among contemporary non-liturgical legendaries - 
suggests that it was originally conceived as a collection of saints' 
lives pure and simple rather than as a 'mixed' legendary, with 
temporale feasts inserted, like those of Jean de Mailly, Bartholomew, 
and Jacobus. If this deduction is correct, much of the inconsistent 
treatment of the expository temporale material becomes more explic¬ 
able. The poems on movable feasts can be seen to be early external 
accretions to Z, which were later brought within the cycle by the A 
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redactors but not regarded as sufficiently important for their place 
in the sanctorale to be properly worked out. The omission of 
Ascension and Pentecost from the 'external' group is still unusual - 
since poems on them are anticipated but not supplied, two stages of 
composition may also be involved here - but not as wholly unaccount¬ 
able as if the movable feasts had been part of the original con¬ 
ception of the work. 

Equally important, the peculiarities of the fixed feasts are 
the more easily explained. If the original impetus of the SEL was 
purely hagiographical, Z need not necessarily have contained items 
for Circumcision, Epiphany, and Christmas. We have seen that the 
lines devoted to the first two of these feasts in L cannot con¬ 
fidently be assigned to Z, and that the standard poems on the subjects 
probably belong to the A redaction. As with Ascension and Pentecost, 
the failure of the main A redactor to supply a poem on Christmas 
remains surprising, but less surprising given the evident persistence 
of the original conception of the SEL as a collection of saints' 
lives. Whether fixed or movable, the temporale feasts failed, it 
seems, to capture the consistent interest of the A redactors. 

8. The lack of interest in expository temporale poems in later SEL 
redactions 

Later SEL compilers do little to make good the incomplete cover¬ 
age of the temporale festivals. That it was perfectly possible to 
compose expository poems on Christmas, Ascension, and Pentecost is 
demonstrated by only one, the compiler of the fourteenth-century MS 
Egerton 2810 (M), who seemingly went out of his way to supply poems 
on feasts he had not found in the standard SEL. At the end of his 
sanctorale cycle, on ff,171r-79v, occur five items known respectively 
as the Feast of Christmas , the Feast of the Ascension , the Feast of 
Whitsunday, the Feast of the Trinity, and the Feast of Corpus 
Christi. 31 The last occurs also in the fifteenth-century MS Bodley 
779, 32 but the first four, which appear to be of common authorship, 
are found nowhere else. They are of poor quality, a mixture of 
attempted exposition and fragments of narrative. The inclusion of 
Trinity Sunday, a feast officially instituted only in 1334, appears 
to place their composition within the fourteenth century. What is 
more, the latter half of the Feast of Christmas consists of extracts 
from two of the temporale narratives, and so must considerably post¬ 
date the early versions of the SEL. A poem on Corpus Christi, the 
feast of which was first promulgated officially in 1264 and spread 
to England only later, is also unlikely to have been included by the 
early SEL. A few pages later in M, at the beginning of a fresh 
quire (ff.182r-end), follows the familiar group of Septuagesima, 

Lent, Easter, and Rogationtide. (The leaves between were originally 

blank, but were filled in with other matter in the fifteenth century.) 
It is notable that 11.1-6 of Septuagesima, describing the usual pro¬ 
gramme of five movable feasts, are omitted: the compiler may have 
realized that his five additional poems had now made this list 
invalid. 

Only in M is the neglect of Christmas rectified by the inclusion 
of an expository poem on the subject, but several later MSS reveal 
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awareness of the need to mark it in some way. The standard ^-version 
Prologue to the SEL, consisting mainly of two extended metaphors 
(Christ as both seed and gardener of the fruit of Christendom, and 
Christ, the apostles and the martyrs as warriors in the battle to 
establish it on earth), is often headed in the MSS, "Banna sanctorum", 
and is explicitly intended to introduce a legendary cycle beginning 
at January 1st. However, MS Tanner 17, though preserving the normal 
order of legends, calls it "The natiuite of oure lorde", and MS 
Bodleian Add. C.38 not only heads it "De natiuitate" but follows it 
first by the saints of Christmas week (Stephen, John the Evangelist, 
and Thomas of Canterbury) and only then by Circumcision . 33 In Add. 
C.38 Christmas, far from being neglected, is thus made the starting- 
point of the whole collection. The Prologue was evidently inter¬ 
preted, both by it and Tanner 17, as a "Christmas allegory" (Gorlach, 
p.133 n.ll). 

The fragmentary MS Corpus Christi College Oxford 431 appears 
also to begin at Christmas, for it prefaces the Prologue (which in 
this case is as usual followed by Circumcision) with the poem 
Evangelium in Principio , a translation with running commentary of 
the gospel for High Mass on Christmas Day. 34 The same combination 
is found in MS Pepys 2344, which is one of the two MSS (the other 
being Egerton 1993) to begin their SEL collection in Advent, with 
Andrew. MS Pepys preserves In Principio and the Prologue within its 
cycle (thereby illustrating that the order of the church year is 
manufactured, not original): 35 its scribe began with Andrew, Nicholas, 
Lucy, Thomas the Apostle, Stephen, John, and Thomas of Canterbury, 
and then emphasized In Principio' s connection with Christmas by 
first going back to Anastasia (25 December). 

These, however, are only tentative and scarcely conscious 
attempts at remedying the gaps in the expository temporale poems. 

The original conception of the SEL clearly died hard. But the low 
level of interest in the feasts and fasts among later compilers is 
possibly also to be explained by the increasingly widespread popular¬ 
ity of the temporale narratives. The majority of these (at least in 
their extant form) are likely to postdate the A version. 36 In some 
cases they accompany the sanctorale, either as a distinct group 
within the same MS or, it would seem, in a separate MS (as appears 
to have been the case with I), but in others individual narratives 
are brought within the calendrical cycle and placed according to the 
dates of their corresponding feast-days. Thus the Nativity of Mary 
and Christ (in whole or in part) is positioned for Christmas in MSS 
Stowe 949, Bodley 779, and Trinity College Cambridge R.3.25, and in 
its eleven MSS the Southern Passion almost always replaces Easter 
(or, rather, incorporates it within itself) in the sequence 
Septuagesima, Lent, Easter. The Southern Passion also contains the 
stories of Ascension and Pentecost, and it is in this narrative 
fashion that these two feast-days are at last regularly represented 
within the cycle. Narrative was the original and continuing purpose 
of the SEL, and the expository poems seem never to have fitted easily 
into it. It is not surprising if narrative treatments of the 
temporale feasts eventually proved more acceptable. 
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* this point in MS V occurs, in fact, the temporale narrative known as the Southern Passion, which itself normally incor¬ 
porates a text of Easter, in this case omitted (see Pickering, Anglia, 91 (1973), 445). The poem is otherwise principally 
found in certain A MSS, where it replaces Easter in the cycle. It never occurs outside the cycle except in extracts. 



Leeds Texts and Monographs, New Series, 6 (Leeds, 1974). I cite this work 
frequently, as "Gorlach". 


O.S. Pickering, "The temporale narratives of the South English Legendary", 
Anglia, 91 (1973), 425-55 (which includes a discussion of the use of the 
term ’temporale* to describe these poems); "Three South English Legendary 
Nativity poems", Leeds Studies in English, New Series, 8 (1975), 105-119; 
ed., The South English Nativity of Mary and Christ, Middle English Texts, 

1 (Heidelberg, 1975). 


The date of composition is that given in T. Kaeppeli, Scriptores Ordinis 
Praedicatorum Medii Aevi, Vol. II, G-I (Rome, 1975), no. 2154, p.350. 

The South English Legendary, EETS, OS 235, 236, 244 (1956-59). 

See A. Poncelet, "Le legendier de Pierre Calo", Analecta Bollandiana , 29 
(1910), 5-116; also T. Wolpers, Die englische Heiligenlegende des 
Mittelalters (Tubingen, 1964), pp.197-98. 

Unprinted. See A. Dondaine, "Le Dominicain francais Jean de Mailly et la 
Legende doree", Archives d'histoire dominicaine, 1 (1946), 53-102. 


Unprinted. See Poncelet, pp.15-19; Dondaine, pp.80-81; B. Altaner, Der 
heilige Dominikus (Breslau, 1922), pp.84-87. 

Printed by T. Graesse (Dresden, 1846). 


For details, see Gorlach, Chapter V ("The survey of individual items"), 
and pp.306-07. A chart, illustrating in simplified form the relative 
disposition of the expository temporale poems in the different MS traditions, 
as described in the following pages, will be found at the end of the present 
article (p. 14 ) . 

Details of all the temporale narratives referred to will be found in 
Pickering, Anglia, 91 (1973), 425-55. 


After their own particular numbers, the leaves of the present second 
gathering are signed "a.l" or simply "1" (giving, for example, "l.a.l", 
"ij.a.l", "iij.a.l"), those of the third, "b.ij" (e.g. "ij.b.ij"), and 
those of the fourth, "c.iij" (e.g. "iiij.c.iij"), whereas the first gather¬ 
ing is itself unnumbered, the leaves being signed merely "1", "2", "3", etc. 


For these relationships, see Gorlach, pp.51-53. 

L's saints' lives were printed by C. Horstmann, The Early South-English 
Legendary, EETS, OS 87 (1887). 

L's first two items were printed by C. Horstmann in Leben Jesu, ein 
Fragment, und Kindheit Jesu (Munster, 1873). The Infancy of Christ was 
also printed in his Altenglische Legenden (Paderborn, 1875), pp.1-61, from 
which I quote. 

The only extant MS that includes an Assumption poem among a group of pre¬ 
liminary temporale narratives is again G. 
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The tvangiles de l'Enfance, unprinted, but see, for example, Bodleian 
Library MS Selden supra 38, ff.lv-2r, The relationship of the French and 
English versions is discussed by P, Meyer, "Version anglaise du poeme 
francais des Enfances Jesus Christ", Romania, 18 (1889), 128^31, and 
F. Holthausen, "Zum mittelenglischen Gedicht, 'Kindheit Jesu' " , Archiv 
fur das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen , 127 (1911), 318-22. 

As with all quotations from the A version, I quote from The South English 
Legendary , Vol. I, EETS 235 (1956), 

Gorlach, pp.53, 103-05. In their treatment of the movable feasts VW 
possibly represent a third MS tradition, textually midway between the two 
main traditions. 

I quote from L's text printed in the Early South-English Legendary, EETS, 
OS 87 (1887), p.363. 

As I assume in my edition of the South English Nativity of Mary and Christ 
(n.2), p.41, when arguing that the early audience of the SEL may have had 
access to the Gospels. 

On the assumption that it is the earlier, it will now at times be con¬ 
venient to refer to the non-A tradition (as represented usually by MSS 
GIVW) as Z. 

Gorlach, p.156. MSS GV omit 11.9-12 of the poem, but only M, which com¬ 
pletely omits them, significantly disturbs 11.1-6. 

Gorlach (p.162) unjustifiably treats these lines as an actual poem about 
Ascension Day. If this were so, they should, in any case, follow, not 
precede, Rogationtide. I give here the text of G: when quoting from MSS 
in this paper I silently expand scribal abbreviations. 

Early South-English Legendary, EETS, OS 87 (1887), pp.177-78. 

Gorlach, p.137. The two related MSS belong to redactions descended from 
the G version. Fabian's extreme brevity is explained by this saint's 
occurrence on 20 January with the more important Sebastian, who receives 
a life of normal length. 

Unprinted. See Pickering, Anglia, 91 (1973), 446-48. I quote here from 
MS Egerton 1993, ff.22r-23r. 

[nyne]: MS fiue. I supply nyne from MS Trinity College Cambridge R.3.25, 

Rationale divinorum officium (or Summa de divinis officiis) , printed by 
J.-P. Migne, Patrologia cursus completus, series latina, 202 (Paris, 1855), 
cols. 13-166. 


If the treatment of the movable feasts in VW, where all four are grouped 
together inside the cycle, represents an intermediate textual layer (see 
above, n.18), two stages of the amalgamator's work may properly have to be 
distinguished. 


If so, the first stage may be exemplified by the content and arrangement 
of MS G: see the chart below. 
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See Pickering, Anglia, 91 (1973), 452-53. 

From where it was printed by C. Horstraann, u Des MS, Bodl, 779 jungere 
Zusatzlegenden zur sudlichen Legendensammlung", Archiv, 82 (1889), 307-12. 

The last couplet of the Prologue, leading on to Circumcision, is in con¬ 
sequence omitted. 


For details of this item, see Gorlach, p.133. 

Minnie E. Wells, "The structural development of the South English Legendary", 
JEGP, 41 (1942), 321-23. 

I hope in a future article to discuss the temporale narratives' relation¬ 
ship with the sanctorale . 
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Place-names of "The Gawain Country' 


STOKE ON TRENT 





HILLS AND VALLEYS IN THE GAWAIN COUNTRY 1 


By RALPH W.V. ELLIOTT 


"The Gawain country" is a convenient term to describe two types 
of landscape, whose connection this essay seeks to explore; on the 
one hand the fictional settings of the Middle English alliterative 
poems, and on the other hand the real landscapes of the west and 
north-west midlands and of northern England where most of these poems 
originated. To distinguish between the two types, I refer to the 
latter as the "real" Gawain country, whenever the distinction is of 
importance to my argument. 

The fictional landscapes provide settings in a variety of poems, 
of which the following are most frequently cited in this essay: the 
Arthurian romances Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, The Awntyrs off 
Arthure at the Terne Wathelyn, and the alliterative Morte Arthure; 
the "verse novel", as it has been called, William of Palerne ; the 
"classical chronicles" The 'Gest Hystoriale' of the Destruction of 
Troy, The Siege of Jerusalem, and The Wars of Alexander ; the dream 
visions The Parlement of the Thre Ages, Piers Plowman, and Pearl; the 
verse homilies Patience and Cleanness; and the poems dealing with 
contemporary social questions Winner and Waster and Mum and the 
Sothsegger. 

Yet for all their fictitiousness, the landscapes of these poems 
have some noteworthy lexical parallels with the toponymy of north¬ 
west midland and northern England, and some of them bear the imprint 
of genuine English landscapes. Thus the names of identifiable 
English places occur in The Awntyrs off Arthure at the Terne Wathelyn, 
in the alliterative Morte Arthure, and in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, and Langland points unmistakably to the Malvern hills. In 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight such accurate localization of at 
least one of the episodes in the poem has led a number of critics to 
believe that the poet is speaking of a region well-known to him and 
was drawing upon real and familiar landscapes and landmarks in 
describing not only the crossing of the Dee but other scenes as well. 
This region lies at the heart of what I call the real Gawain country, 
in that part of the north-west midlands where Cheshire, Staffordshire, 
and Derbyshire meet. 

In this essay, one of several such studies, 2 I shall confine 
myself to a discussion of terms denoting hills and valleys in alliter¬ 
ative poetry mainly of the fourteenth century in order to clarify the 
meanings and connotations of some of the words used; to bring out 
stylistic differences between various alliterative poets; to explore 
parallels between such terms and their occurrence in place-names; 
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and thus possibly to assign some words, and perhaps the poems in 
which they occur, to more specific regions. 

Hills and valleys are permanent features of a landscape, at 
least within the relatively short time-span that separates the four¬ 
teenth century from the twentieth; they are thus likely to be very 
much the same as they were at the time when the alliterative poems 
were composed, and because of this permanence it may prove possible 
to establish occasional links between a poet's vocabulary and actual 
place-names. 3 Moreover, the fictional Gawain country is particularly 
distinguished by its hilly character; there is hardly an alliter¬ 
ative poem in which at least some of the action does not take place 
in hilly or mountainous terrain appropriately described. 

Of course, much topographical description in the alliterative 
poems is of the vaguest, and formulas of the type "by hylle ne be 
vale" (Gaw 2271) 4 or "ouer dales & downes" (Wm Pal 2715) 5 are very 
common. The formula represents one extreme of topographical descrip¬ 
tion; as a rule, what it refers to can be neither sharply visualized 
nor identified as an actual locale. To accuse the hero, as the 
Green Knight does in line 2271 of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
of not being the genuine Gawain who was never afraid of any army by 
hill nor by vale, is clearly not intended to evoke a picture of Sir 
Gawain actually charging the enemy up specific hills or down partic¬ 
ular valleys. Yet at the other extreme of topographical description 
this is precisely what we are invited to do, whether it be to follow 
Sir Gawain across several fords and low-lying reaches to the bank of 
the Dee and thence to the other side, or whether it be to look to 
the left with Sir Gawain after reaching the bottom of the valley 
near the Green Chapel towards those rough rugged crags with gnarled 
stones which form such a distinctive and unexpected landmark in that 
neighbourhood. 

In between these extremes are descriptions of places which 
allow a fairly precise image within the context, like the subdued 
opening setting in the garden of Pearl or the quarry where the 
fugitives hide in William of Palerne, but which no map of the north¬ 
west midlands will help us to pinpoint. 

The topographical formula, frequently alliterating, plays 
variations on the theme "up hill and down dale" in all those many 
narratives where there is frequent movement of individuals or whole 
armies. Yet even material so unpromising can reveal a few stylistic 
idiosyncrasies. The poet of William of Palerne, for example, whose 
story entails a considerable amount of cross-country running, 
strongly favours a vague topographical impressionism conveyed by 
such phrases as "ouer dales & downes", "ouer dales and helles", 

"ouer mountaynes & mires & o]?er wicked we^es", "ouer mures & 
muntaynes & many faire pleynes". By contrast, the poet of The 
Awntyrs off Arthure prefers formulas of a more descriptive or emotive 
type, like "in bonkes so bare", “in cliffes so colde", "in cleues so 
clene", not confined to hills and valleys, or else he ends his lines 
with prepositional phrases like "in J>e dymme skuwes"; yet he too uses 
the familiar collocation of two nouns, as in "in frithes and felles". 6 
The Gawain-poet has his share of topographical cliches, but he is 
more selective than his fellow-poets in the words he uses in formulas 
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and those which he reserves for more specific descriptions. Some 
words denoting hills and valleys are used for all purposes, like 
bonke, clyffe, hille; one or two, like doune or mount, occur in Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight only in formulas, although their use 
may be more specific in the other poems ascribed to the Gawain- poet; 
yet others again, like cragge, scowte, valay, are used by this poet 
only in specific topographical contexts. 

bonke, clyffe, hille 

Among words denoting hills in alliterative poetry the most 
common are bonke, clyffe, and hille. Of these only bonke belongs 
more particularly to the real Gawain country: as a topographical 
term it derives from Scandinavian, like several other hill-words, 
and is common in place-names and dialects in the Danelaw and north 
country. 7 It is widely used in the alliterative poems in the sense 
of "river bank or sea shore"; it is common as a tag, as in "bi bonk" 

(Gaw 511); but it can also form part of a closely envisaged scene, 
as in Sir Gawain's crossing of the Dee (700) or in the final moments 
of the boar hunt in the same poem when the doomed beast turns his 
back on "£>e bonk" (1571) , a definite feature in a clearly realized 
terrain. 

The word clyffe has a similar range of meanings and uses. Its 
initial sound favours strongly resonant alliteration with words like 
clamberajide or clatered in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, or with 
the visually and symbolically appropriate crystal in Pearl 74, 159, 

The Siege of Jerusalem 102, or The Wars of Alexander 4825.® The 
association of the word with "climbing" is inevitable, both literally 
and, occasionally and effectively, in figurative use: 

Wen a mon is at myght, & most of astate, 

Clommbyn all the Clif to ]?e clene top. 

(Destr Troy 13676-7) 9 

The same poet also introduces what look like topographical subtle¬ 
ties into the basic meaning of clyffe by using different prepositions: 
"comyn into J?e cliffe", "clymbe at a clyffe", "kild on ]?e cliffe" . 

Like bonke and clyffe, hille is a common word. It is often 
conjoined with the adjective high - an alliterative convenience - 
and its uses range from the simple tag "on hille" to specific 
locations like "{pat hy 3 e hil" above the Green Chapel where Sir 
Gawain hears the tumult heralding the Green Knight's approach ( Gaw 
2199), or "£e hyl of Syon" in Pearl 789. 

mount, mountayne, doune 

The hyl of Pearl 789 is varied to "Jse mount of Syon" in line 
866, a word which is not common in alliterative poems except in 
Morte Arthure whose poet evinces some fondness for mountes, especially 
in vague phrases at the end of lines where alliteration does not 
apply: "ouere the mounttes", "to the mowntes", "entre the mountes". 10 

Nor is mountayne a common word except, understandably, in the 
fifteenth-century Scottish alliterative poems. Chaucer uses mount 
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only in verse, whereas mountain occurs ten times in his prose but 
only five times in his verse. 11 In The House of Fame he distin¬ 
guishes, from his aerial vantage point, between hills and mountains, 
a contrast also to be found in the juxtaposition of "mounteyns, & 

. . . mayn hylles" in The Destruction of Troy 5477. In the latter 
poem there are several instances in which mountains are associated 
with nightfall, possibly merely an alliterative accident (merkenes), 
possibly a more deliberate evocation of the awesome grandeur of 
mountains at night. The magnitude of mountains is also made explicit 
by the Gawain-poet's only use of the word: 

]?e moste mountayne 3 on mor Jpenne were no more dry 3 e. 

(Cleanness 385) 12 

Place-names containing mount or mountayne are mostly of French origin 
and are not confined to those parts of England where alliterative 
poetry flourished. 

The word doune, "a down or hill", also has wide distribution in 
English place-names, and occurs more frequently in non-alliterative 
poems than in alliterative ones, despite the obviously useful pair¬ 
ing of dales with dounes . Rather surprisingly, Kane and Donaldson 
prefer "[dounes] and hulles" in Piers Plowman B IX, 142, 13 where 
some dozen manuscripts read dales, a word rather more typical of 
Langland than dounes and more likely to be paired with hilles, as 
in William of Palerne 2432. 

lawe, felle, cragge 

Rather more characteristic of the Gawain country are the words 
lawe, felle and cragge. In Old English the word hlaw generally 
refers to an artificial mount, a burial mound or tumulus, and the 
majority of Old English place-names combining this element with a 
personal name refer to burial mounds dating from the heathen period 
(AHS I, 249). But, as A.H. Smith points out, the simple meaning 
"hill" or "a conical hill resembling a tumulus" is also found in 
Old English "and local topography establishes this meaning as a 
common one in place-names and dialects in certain parts of the 
country", notably in Durham and Northumberland where it survives 
in the form law, and in the north-west midlands where it survives 
as low. The English Dialect Dictionary cites under law, sb.2, a 
late eighteenth-century reference to the North Staffordshire moor¬ 
lands as the "Low Country" and in the heart of the real Gawain 
country the element is very common in names denoting hills and 
places, like Shuttlingsloe in north-east Cheshire and Warslow in 
the North Staffordshire moorlands, and in personal names like 
Joh.de la Stonilowe, recorded in Staffordshire at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. 14 In alliterative poetry lawe usually means 
simply "hill", without any burial associations, as in its three 
occurrences in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (one referring to 
the situation of the castle, two to the locale of the Green Chapel), 
or in Cleanness 992 where the city of Zoar is spared because of its 
situation "on a lawe", also called "a rounde hil" in line 927. Con¬ 
textual meanings are occasionally found for lawe, as in The Wars of 
Alexander 5485 where to be enclosed "in a straite lawe" suggests 
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either a pass between hills or a narrow hill top where the kings 
could be surrounded. A similar usage occurs in the words "loken by 
a lawe the lengthe of a myle" in Winner and Waster 49 which may refer 
to a circular earthwork if loken is rendered as "enclosed". 1J 

The word felle is even more restricted in both literary and 
topographical usage. The Gawain-poet uses it only once, in the 
reference to giants pursuing Sir Gawain from "Jpe heje felle" (Gaw 
723) as he braves the hazards of the journey from the Dee to 
Bertilak's castle. Here, as well as in a couple of alliterating 
occurrences in Morte Arthure (2489, 2502), the word could conceivably 
connote the sense of "moorland", recorded by both the Middle English 
Dictionary and the English Dialect Dictionary . In The Wars of 
Alexander the word occurs once in the Dublin MS (1211) where the 
Ashmole MS reads hillis, although the latter does read fellis in 
4046, where the meaning "an upland pasture", also recorded by the 
Middle English Dictionary, fits the context particularly well. There 
are some instances of the formula "in frithes and felles", and 
variants thereof, in The Awntyrs off Arthurs and in several of the 
Scottish alliterative poems. In both place-names and personal names 
the word belongs mainly to the mountainous regions of the northern 
Pennines, northwards from Lancashire, and the Lake District. 

Whereas felle is yet another word of Scandinavian origin, 
representing both Old Norse fell "a single mountain" and fjall 
"mountains, mountainous country", cragge is of Celtic origin and was 
probably introduced into north-west England by Norwegian vikings 
(AHS I, p.lll). In place-names it occurs chiefly in the north-west. 
The basic meaning is "a precipitous rock, cliff, or promontory" and 
on such crage3 the Ark settles in Cleanness 449; but crags were often 
associated with secret lairs or hiding places both in topography and 
in alliterative poetry, and this sense probably derives from the 
geological fact that crags often project or lean almost horizontally 
from their hillsides. There is a Wolfhole Crag in Lancashire, and 
Miss M. Dominica Legge has kindly drawn my attention to the similarly 
named, sharply jutting Wolf Crags in the Pentland Hills near 
Edinburgh. In the parish of Wildboarclough at the heart of the real 
Gawain country the word "crag" occurs in several names, and only a 
short walk to the south is an example of an almost horizontally pro¬ 
jecting crag, the Hanging Stone near Swythamley Park in the North 
Staffordshire moorlands, such as could aptly be described in the 
Gawain-poet's words as "a foo cragge" (Gaw 1430). Both the primary 
meaning of "a precipitous rock" and the connotations of concealment 
in some hidden retreat are appropriately combined in the repeated 
references to St Michael's Mount, the lair of the giant slain by 
Arthur, as a cragge in Morte Arthure , a word not applied to any other 
place in that poem. In William of Palerne the werewolf "kouchid him 
vnder a kragge" (2240), and then guided his charges "vnder" the same 
crag, where they eventually "vnder J>e castel in a crag cau3t here 
rest" (2867). Similarly, the wounded hart in The Parlement of The 
Thre Ages "crepyde in-to a krage and crouschede to £>e erthe" (64), 16 
and the same connotations are present in the description of pearls 
growing in the sea concealed "in graynes & in cragis" in The Wars of 
Alexander 3375, and in line 4025 of the same poem, 


Bot crepis in-to creuesse & craggis on hillis 
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which associates the same words, and their connotations, as the 
Gawain- poet's 


Or a creuisse of an olde cragge, 
with spelle. 


he coujpe hit no 3 t deme 
0 Gaw 2183-4) 


Such consistent usage suggests that cragge is one of those topo¬ 
graphical terms whose connotations the alliterative poets exploited 
with seme care. 


berg 

Very rare in alliterative poetry is berg, which Langland uses 
to describe his "Bergh, bere-no-fals witnesse" in Piers Plowman B v, 
580, where it appears to have puzzled some of the scribes into 
writing variously burgh, beech, brugge, et al . The word occurs 
twice within half a dozen lines in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: 

A bal 3 ber3 bi a bonke J?e brymme bysyde; (2172) 

Jjenne he bo3ez to J?e ber 3 e, aboute hit he walkez. (2178) 

The basic meaning of the word is "hill, mound" both in Old English 
and in Old Norse, and it is in this sense that it mostly occurs in 
place-names throughout the country. Where archaeological evidence 
suggests an old tumulus the word can denote an artificial or burial 
mound in place-names, but such cases are less common. In Derbyshire, 
for example, one of the four certain instances of the Old English 
element beorg is the name of a burial mound. 16 The Gawain-poet's 
berg is not likely to be a "smooth-surfaced barrow on a slope", as 
A.C. Cawley and Brian Stone, for example, render these words, but 
more simply "a rounded hill", as A.H, Smith suggests on the evidence 
of toponymy: "In place-names the topographical reference is usually 
to 'a rounded hill 1 , as in M.E. a balge berg” (AHS X, p.18). Like 
lawe in the same context berg should be freed of any burial con¬ 
notations in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight; the poet's systematic 
topography at this point rules out a smooth-surfaced, thrice-holed 
funereal barrow halfway up the hillside. 


knarre, knot 

Several of the more distinctive hill and valley words found in 
the alliterative poems are still familiar to living dialect speakers 
in those parts of the north-west midlands where dialectal and 
graphemic evidence places the composition of Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight and some of the other alliterative poems. One seventy- 
year-old Cheshire craftsman, son of a stone cutter, who like his 
father and grandfather has lived all his life at the foot of Alderley 
Edge in the north-east corner of the county, responded readily to 
bonke, clyffe, cragge, felle, lawe, and several other hill-words, 
but he did not know berg, la Nor did he know two other unusual words, 
knarre and knot, both of which are conjoined alliteratively and 
topographically in the description of the boar hunt in Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight. The only literary occurrence of knarre out¬ 
side this poem appears to be its nonce use as a deliberate northern- 
ism in line 1001 of the thirteenth-century poem The Owl and the 
Nnghtingale, where "knarres and eludes" are singled out along with 
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snow and hail as characteristic of the "grislich", wild, and 
inhospitable north country. 19 The etymology of knarre is somewhat 
obscure. There are Dutch and Low German cognates meaning "stump, 
knob" suggesting an Old English * cnearr , which survives in northern 
and some midland dialects, according to the English Dialect 
Dictionary , as gnar(r) meaning "a hard knot in wood, or knob". Its 
contextual meaning of "rugged or twisted rock" is clear from the 
resonant line describing those queer gnarled rock formations in the 
vicinity of the Green Chapel: 

And ru 3 e knokled knarrez with knorned stonez. 

(Gaw 2166) 

Elsewhere in the poem we are told that wild men of the woods lived 
in "£>e knarrez" (721) , appropriately "grislich" dwellings for a 
characteristic conflation in this poem of the wild, half-human 
forest dwellers of romance with the marauders and freebooters who 
so notoriously infested Cheshire in the later fourteenth century. 

The third occurrence of knarre links it with the equally rare 
word knot which in alliterative poetry only the Gawain- poet uses in 
a topographical sense. He does so three times, twice within four 
lines and with reference to the same feature in the description of 
the boar hunt in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight where, in line 
1434, the hunters are said to "vmbekesten }?e knarre and ]?e knot 
bope", and once in Pearl 788, where it is usually rendered "throng". 
But there is less warrant for "throng" than for the topographical 
sense "rocky hill, hillock, rocky eminence" found in north-west 
midland and north-western place-names and in this sense probably 
derived ultimately from Old Norse knpttr "a ball". In Pearl the 
reference is to St John's vision of the Lamb and his 144,000 spot¬ 
less followers "supra montem Sion" (Revelation XIV, 1). He sees 
them, according to the poet, 

al in a knot. 

On £>e hyl of Syon, J?at semly clot; 

5e apostel hem segh in gostly drem 

Arayed to £e weadyng in ]aat hyl-coppe, 

I>e nwe cyte o Jerusalem. 

(Pearl 788-92) 

As we know from Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and from topography, 
knot means much the same thing as the other hill-words in this 
passage. The repetition of the same idea in different words is 
characteristic of Pearl , partly due no doubt to the intricate verse 
patterns employed, and the use of in with knot is exactly paralleled 
by in with hyl-coppe. Although the Lamb's numerous followers 
unquestionably constitute a throng, there is no specific reference 
to a throng in Revelation; on the other hand, the topographical 
meaning is sufficiently attested and contextually appropriate for us 
to regard knot in Pearl as the same word which occurs in Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight. In the latter poem it is certainly one of the 
most esoteric of topographical terms and may well have been taken 
from the poet's own landscape. There is a rocky plateau called 
Knotbury in the North Staffordshire moorlands which, like Knott End 
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in Lancashire or the personal name Emma del Knot, recorded in 
Cumberland in the fourteenth century (Kristensson, p.33), contain 
the same element. If, moreover, we note the occurrence of a place 
called The Knar or Knar (Farm) at the edge of Cutthorn Hill facing 
Knotbury across the river Dane, the Gawain-poet's linking of the 
two words becomes even more interesting. The name Knar is not 
recorded before the nineteenth century, but the history of the farm 
in the possession of the Slack family (now settled in Australia) 
goes back several generations further. The name Knotbury was 
sufficiently established to figure in William Yates's map of Stafford¬ 
shire of 1775 along with other place-names for which earlier records 
exist. 20 It must be stressed that documentation for many names in 
the moorlands is often scanty, as the published volumes of the English 
Place-Name Society make evident, and as Dr J.P. Oakden, the editor 
of the forthcoming Staffordshire volumes, has informed me regarding 
that county. Thus, even as late as the mid-nineteenth century Tithe 
Awards only twelve of the thirty-one parishes in North Totmonslow 
hundred, the northernmost part of Staffordshire, had Awards. 

elude, hyl-coppe, clot 

The word elude, which the poet of The Owl and the Nightingale 
links, as we saw, with knarre, derives from Old English clud "rock, 
rocky hill", and occurs in south-western place-names and personal 
names (cp. Lofvenberg, p.39) as well as in west midland place-names 
like the Staffordshire Hen Cloud and the Five Clouds of the Roaches 
near Leek or the Derbyshire Foxcloud in Wirksworth hundred. In the 
alliterative poems it is very difficult to identify any unequivocal 
instances of elude meaning "rocky hill" rather than "cloud", although 
there are one or two doubtful cases. 

The word coppe, as in hyl-coppe (Pearl 791) , from Old English 
copp "peak, summit", occurs in place-names mainly in the midlands 
and north country and is found in dialects as far south as Stafford¬ 
shire and Derbyshire. A well-known example is the conspicuous hill 
on the Cheshire-Staffordshire border at the edge of the moorlands, 

Mow Cop, crowned by a mock ruin, which saw the birth of primitive 
methodism. The Derbyshire Cop Low combines the elements coppe and 
lawe. The word is rare in the alliterative poems but was used by 
Chaucer a couple of times. It occurs twice in The Wars of Alexander 
and once in Mum and the Sothsegger 883, 21 and in all three instances 
the meaning of "hill top" is clear and the word is made to alliterate. 

Although there is little evidence for the topographical meaning 
"hill" for clot (Pearl 789), which in Old English meant "clod, clay", 
there are three occurrences, two from the fourteenth century, of the 
interesting designation Thorp(e) in the Clottes for the Derbyshire 
village of Thorpe in Wirksworth hundred, a mile from the Stafford¬ 
shire border. This is presumably a reference to the several hills 
surrounding the village, among which the most conspicuous is Thorpe 
Cloud guarding the entrance to the most picturesque stretch of 
Dovedale. Once again the Gawain-poet appears to be using a rare 
topographical term from his own countryside. 
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egge, torre 

A common element in the place-names of the southern Pennine 
moorlands to describe hill tops as well as the often precipitous 
slopes is egge. Names like Axe Edge, Turn Edge, Wolf Edge occur 
within a few miles of each other in the vicinity of Knotbury, and 
the personal name Joh. del Stonyegge, recorded in Staffordshire in 
1332 (Kristensson, p.88), contains the same element. The poet of 
The Wars of Alexander (4876) uses egge as a synonym for clgffe. In 
Cleanness 383 "£e bonke 3 egge 3 " describes the water level reached 
by the Flood, while in the same poem ”]pe hy3est of ]pe egge 3 " (451) 
are the first signs of solid ground to be revealed as the waters 
begin to recede. The literal meaning is not far to seek in these 
instances. In place-names and personal names the word occurs also 
in other parts of England, mainly in western counties. The Derby¬ 
shire place-name Heage in Appletree hundred, recorded as Hehegge in 
1379, closely resembles the Gawain-poet's phrase in Cleanness 451. 

Another hill-word of the real Gawain country that finds its way 
into alliterative poetry is torre. It denotes "a rocky outcrop or 
rocky peak", and is used thus, either literally or figuratively, in 
several alliterative poems. To two of the poets torres aptly con¬ 
veys the towering heights of waves in a storm ( Siege Jer 65, Destr 
Troy 1983), while the Gawain-poet associates the word in both Pearl 
and Cleanness with masses of clouds in a thunderstorm: 

And as jpunder £rowe 3 in torre 3 bio. 

(Pearl 875) 

Clowde 3 clustered bytwene, kesten vp torres, 

]?at ]?e £dk £under-}?rast girled hem ofte. 

(Cleanness 951-2) 

The poet of The Wars of Alexander , who shares some of the Gawain- 
poet' s response to mountainous landscapes, has the striking phrase 
"the clynterand torres" (4863) to describe "tors rugged with ledges 
and precipices". The word is of Celtic origin, probably from Old 
Welsh torr "bulge, belly, boss". Its distribution in place-names 
and dialect is sufficiently odd to have produced two contrasting 
explanations. The word is concentrated both in the extreme south¬ 
west of England, in Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, with a few 
instances in southern counties, and in Derbyshire and adjoining parts 
of North Staffordshire and East Cheshire. The earlier view that the 
word originated in Cornwall and was carried north by migrating 
Cornish miners 22 has more recently been challenged by K. Cameron, 
who can find no evidence for such northward migration. On the con¬ 
trary, he adduces evidence that throughout the fourteenth century 
Derbyshire miners were impressed to work in the royal stannaries in 
the south-west, and therefore the element torr, Cameron concludes, 
was probably native to Derbyshire. 23 Its early occurrence in the 
High Peak and later frequency in place-names and field-names in 
Derbyshire and in neighbouring Staffordshire, as well as its occur¬ 
rence in the north-western alliterative poetry seem to confirm this 
conclusion. There is, for example, Gib Torr in the moorlands north 
of Leek or a few miles further north Shining Tor, halfway between 
Macclesfield and Buxton. 
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clynt, nabb, sckerre, pike 

The stormy sea passage in The Destruction of Troy, which 
mentions torres (1983), contains several other hill-words and some 
expressive adjectives, one of them dent "steep" in the phrase "a 
clent hille", cognate with clynt which denotes "a rocky cliff, 
ledge of rock, or steep bank", a word confined almost wholly to 
northern England and Scotland. My Cheshire informant does not know 
the word, but the poet of The Wars of Alexander did and used it in 
a passage which creates admirably the impression of almost totally 
unnegotiable mountains: 

Till he was comen till a cliffe at to £>e cloudis semed, 

£>at was so staire & so stepe, £>e stori me tellis, 

Mi 3 t Jpar no wee bot with wyngis win to £>e topp. 

3it fand he clouen purje ]p>e clynt twa crasid gatis. 

(Wars Alex 4827-30) 

Another northern, non-alliterative poem. Cursor Mundi , uses the 
word in the alliterating phrase "in to clinttes and in to clous", 
in line 17590 of the Cotton text, but it is certainly very rare. 24 
The other published versions of the poem read respectively clyffe, 
cliftes , and clif. 

Clynt is one of a further group of uncommon words, nearly all 
of Scandinavian origin, which occur in only one or two of the 
alliterative poems and are also found in the toponymy of the real 
Gawain country. The poet of The Wars of Alexander is the only one 
to use nabb, sckerre, and pike; how also occurs in The Awntyrs off 
Arthure; Langland uses toft in the sense of "a hillock in flat 
country"; and the Gawain-poet alone uses scowte and slente. Nabb 
(Old Norse nabbi, nabbr) denotes "a projecting peak or point of a 
hill" and is used once in The Wars of Alexander 5494 in the same 
contextual manner as the word lawe in line 5485 to describe the 
place where the twenty-two kings are "enclosed". In Lancashire it 
occurs as the element Nab in a personal name of 1324 (Kristensson, 
p.37) and it is found in place-names, chiefly minor names, in 
several counties of Scandinavian settlement. The combination Nab 
Scar, which occurs in North Yorkshire and in Cumbria, combines nabb 
with sckerre (Old Norse sker) "a rock, scar, scaur", also used once 
in The Wars of Alexander , in a very hilly passage, in the powerfully 
sonorous line, 

Scutis to be scharpe schew sckerres a hundreth. 

(Wars Alex 4865) 

The dialectal meaning of scar as "a bed of rough gravel" (AHS II, 
p.124) has a not improbable parallel in the response "a mine hole, 
same as the Devil's Grave" offered to this word by my elderly dialect 
informant from Alderley Edge. The word occurs in a few late place- 
names in north-west Derbyshire and in north-east Cheshire, as in the 
rocky escarpment called The Scaurs east of Macclesfield, and there 
are other instances to the north, as in the personal name Tho. del 
Skerr recorded in Yorkshire c. 1346 (Kristensson, p.40). The 
Scottish usage of "skerry" retains the Old Norse meaning of "an 
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isolated rock in the sea". 

The word pike derives from Old English pic "a point", which is 
not recorded in any topographical sense but is cognate with peac 
"knoll, hill, peak" which occurs in the Derbyshire Peak. Pike 
developed the common north-country meaning "a pointed or conical 
hill" or simply "a hill". It may also have been influenced by a 
Scandinavian cognate which survives as Norwegian dialectal pik with 
a similar meaning (AHS II, p.63). The word also occurs in the place- 
names of counties, like Essex and Kent, which are at some remove 
from Scandinavian influence. The English Dialect Dictionary records 
the topographical meanings in Gloucestershire and West Derbyshire 
and thence northwards. In The Wars of Alexander 4818 the word 
occurs once as an alliterating hill-word in the rather nondescript 
line 


£an past £ai doun fra [pat pike into a playn launde. 


howe, toft, scowte, slente 

The same poem shares with The Awntyrs off Arthure the word howe 
which in areas of Scandinavian settlement probably represents Old 
Norse haugr rather than Old English hoh. The latter is used 
variously in topography to denote "a promontory, a projecting piece 
of land in the bend of a river or in more level ground, a ridge" 
and in north-country dialects "a steep glen, a deep cleft in the 
rocks" (AHS I, pp.256f.). The former generally denotes "a natural 
or an artificial mound, a hillock, knoll, or tumulus" as in the 
Derbyshire Ramshaw or the Cheshire place-name Rainow, "raven's hill". 
There is no indication that either of the two poets who used this 
word was thinking of any particular kind of mound or hill; indeed, 
the opposite meaning "glen" would serve as well: 

Be hi 3 e hillis & howis & be holu 3 e dounes. 

(Wars Alex 3486) 

The huntes ]?ei halowe in hurstes and huwes. 

(Awnt Arth 57) 

The only occurrence of toft in alliterative poetry in the sense 
of "a hillock in flat country" is Langland's description of "a tour 
on a toft" early in Piers Plowman (B Prol 14 and B I, 12). The 
word, whose original meaning is "a building plot, a curtilage" or 
"a homestead" as in the Derbyshire name Hardstoft, Hert's homestead, 
in Scarsdale hundred, probably acquired the secondary sense of "a 
low hill" wherever raised ground offered the most suitable building 
sites in marshy or similar terrain (cp. AHS II, pp,181ff.). 
Langland's tower on a toft, contrasted with "a deep dale bynejpe" , 
is designed to drive home a spiritual truth, however, rather than 
create an accurate scenic effect. 25 

The Gawain-poet uses scowte (Old Norse skuti ) once in Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight 2167, in a resonant line. 


£>e skwez of £>e scowtes skayned hym £>o 3 t 
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which recalls line 4865 of The Wars of Alexander , quoted earlier, 
but there scutis is a verb, "to project". The word scowte survives 
in the Derbyshire Kinder Scout, of which there are only late forms, 
but is apparently as uncommon in place-names as in poetry. There 
is sufficient evidence, however, to determine its meaning as "a high 
or projecting rock, hill, or ridge". It seems to belong particularly 
to the north-west and north-west midlands. A parallel similar to 
that between scowtes and scutis is provided by the Gawain-poet's 
phrase "slentyng of arwes" (Gaw 1160) and his line 

By 30 nde £>e broke, by slente o]per slade, 

in Pearl 141, where slente means "a hill-side or gentle hill-slope" 
and could be either of Old English or of Old Norse derivation (cf. 

Old Swedish slind "side"). Although alliteration may have deter¬ 
mined the use of both scowtes and slente by this poet, the former 
appears to possess more likely local associations, whereas the latter 
word, in its dialect form slent "slope", belongs rather to eastern 
England and Scotland. I have found no other instance of slente in 
alliterative poetry. 


rokke, roche , rocher 

Among words meaning more specifically "rock, rocky hill", the 
group rokke, roche, rocher is of interest. The first two appear to 
be treated as largely synonymous by many of the alliterative poets 
and place-names do not help in differentiating them. The Wars of 
Alexander, for example, juxtaposes them as apparent synonyms in 
"rochis & rogh stanes, rokkis vnfaire” (4864). Yet it may be 
possible to attempt some differentiation. When the poet of The 
Destruction of Troy, for example, draws his picture of King Nauplius’s 
kingdom at the beginning of Book XXXII, he seems to denote by roches 
the rocky and rugged edges or ridges of hills, whereas rokkes are 
the coastal outcrops that show above the water until covered by the 
high tide: 


After a syde of the sea, sothely to telle. 

Was a-party a prouynse, pight full of hilles. 

With roches full rogh, ragget with stones. 

At the full of the flode flet all aboue. 

By the bourdurs aboute, bret full of rokkes. 

(Destr Troy 12557-61) 

All occurrences of rokke in this poem are associated with the sea, 
and the Gawain-poet similarly uses the word for the mountain top of 
Ararat on which the Ark comes to rest above the waters of the Flood 
in Cleanness 446, and to denote the submarine rocks negotiated by 
the whale in Patience 254. 26 In Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and 
in Pearl, on the other hand, the word rokke denotes inland features, 
of which the guide's directive to Sir Gawain to ride "doun J>is ilke 
rake bi 3 on rokke syde" (2144) is the most specific. In the phrase 
"renkkes in ]?at ryche rok" in Cleanness 1514 rok is probably a 
different word. As the poet had earlier placed Babylon "on a plat 
playn" (1379), rok is unlikely to have its topographical meaning in 
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line 1514, and J.J. Anderson's rendering "that splendid company", 
following most previous editors, makes acceptable sense. 27 

Roche appears to be more readily associated with adjectives 
denoting hardness and ruggedness, not necessarily alliterating, and 
with the idea of shelter. Three of the manuscripts of The Awntyrs 
off Arthure read at line 81 

Thay ranne faste to the roches for reddoure of ]pe raynne, 

as the equivalent of Douce's reading "to reset J>ei ronne", and the 
reading roches could well be suspect were it not for corroboration 
of the connotation of shelter or resting place from other poems. 

Thus in William of Palerne there are two clear instances (2367, 

2724) , and in The Destruction of Troy Pyrrhus has gone to "Jpe rocis 
to rest hym a qwyle" (13587) . The words "he in £>e roche stoppis" 
are applied to the incident in The Wars of Alexander (5496) in 
which twenty-two kings are "enclosed" on a mountain top or in a 
pass, also referred to, as we noted earlier, as "a straite lawe" 
and "£>e nabb"; hence the suggested connotations of roche as some 
kind of sheltered spot in a rocky locale may here have been extended 
to the two other hill-words as well. The association with hardness 
is borne out by the Gawain-poet's adjective "in roche grounde" ( Gaw 
2294) which E.M. Wright explained as equivalent to the Cheshire and 
Shropshire word rochy , meaning "hard, gravelly", 28 as well as by 
such epithets as "harde" and "ragged" in several of the poems. 

The third word in this group is rocher and it is quite uncommon. 
A.H. Smith does not list it as a place-name element and in alliter¬ 
ative poetry it occurs only in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, once 
in the singular and twice in the plural. The only other occurrences 
known to me, in the plural rochers, are in two consecutive lines 
(7081, 7082) of the metrical romance Kyng Alisaunder . 29 In the 
plural the most likely meaning is that of "a series of rocky cliffs 
forming an escarpment", as Mrs Wright first suggested in the same 
article, on the strength of dialect usage in Derbyshire and York¬ 
shire; while in the singular the only occurrence of the word in the 
line "£er as pe rogh rocher vnrydely watz fallen" ( Gaw 1432) suggests 
a definite landmark. The definite article and the unusual word com¬ 
bine to point to some particular tumbled mass of rock such as it to 
be found in various places in the North Staffordshire moorlands close 
to the Roaches, a steep rocky bank or escarpment of nearly two miles 
in length above the valley of Leekfrith, which answers strikingly to 
the poet's echoing rocherez (Gaw 1427, 1698) at the heart of the 
real Gawain country. That the poet used the uncommon word rocheres 
rather than roches may indicate local usage which has not survived 
in the name Roaches, or may have been intended as a signal to alert 
the audience to a local feature which would have been familiar but 
might have been overlooked under a more common appellation. The 
word rocher occurs occasionally in later works from the fifteenth to 
the seventeenth century. In French, whence it originates, it is 
attested in the Middle Ages, but cited as a variant of rochier and 
simply glossed "Fels" in Tobler-Lommatzsch. 30 
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bache, dough, gille, hope 

Valley-words are fewer in number. One of the most distinctive 
midland words is bache (beche in the east midlands), from Old 
English bece, bxce "stream valley". The word worried the reviser 
of the original version of Layamon's Brut who in three passages 
(381, 1299, 10866) substituted other words for it or removed it. 31 
Langland was familiar with bache, and the new editions of the A and 
B texts of Piers Plowman have rightly turned Skeat's "valays and 
hilles" (A VI, 2; B V, 514) into the more characteristic "baches 
and hilles". The meanings of bache range from "a valley" to "a 
stream in a valley", to "a field or piece of flat ground near a 
stream in a valley", and even to "a tract of moorland". The Derby¬ 
shire Beighton at the northern tip of Scarsdale hundred is the tun 
"farm" by the stream (bache) and at Rainow near Macclesfield the 
name Patch may represent bache, as the English Dialect Dictionary 
suggests, and similarly the name Patch Head near Dove Head Spring 
north-east of Flash by the Staffordshire-Derbyshire boundary may 
contain the same element. The sense of "stream" is intended in the 
mention of "baches woxen ablode a-boute in ]?e vale" in The Siege of 
Jerusalem 559. This use and Langland's are the only instances I 
have found in the alliterative poems. In place-names the word is 
most common in the midlands, as in Sandbach in Cheshire, Hawkbach 
in Staffordshire, or Burbage in Derbyshire. The personal name Will, 
de la Bache is cited by the Middle English Dictionary from Cheshire 
A.D. 1296 and Lofvenberg (p.5) cites other examples from Worcester¬ 
shire. The word survives in the dialect of my Cheshire informant 
with the meaning of "a piece of land, flatter than a vale". 

Three other characteristic valley-words of the Gawain country 
are dough, gille, and hope. Clough "deep valley, ravine, dough", 
probably of Old English origin, is common in dialects and place- 
names northwards from Staffordshire and Derbyshire (AHS I, p.99), 
and is found in fourteenth-century personal names like Henr. del 
Fayreclogh from Lancashire (Kristensson, p.60). At the heart of the 
real Gawain country are numerous ravines and smaller valleys with 
names like Deepclough, Oaken Clough, Tagsclough, and Wildboarclough. 
Alliteration of cloughes (also clowes , clewez) with clyffes occurs 
in Morte Arthure 2013, 2019, and with cragges in line 941, as well 
as in line 150 of The Awntyrs off Arthure. The Thornton manuscript 
of the latter poem reads "in cleues so clene", at line 67 where 
Douce has "within schaghes [woods] schene", and in line 129 Thornton's 
"in the clewes" appears as "in ]?e skowes [woods]" in Douce: in both 
cases unfamiliarity with the word appears to have caused Thornton's 
doughs to become Douce's woods. Cursor Mundi, as we noted earlier, 
alliterates it with the rare word clinttes, and it occurs occasion¬ 
ally in other northern texts. In Morte Arthure 2396 occurs the 
phrase "in theis kleuys enclosside with hilles", which the Middle 
English Dictionary cites as the only (queried) instance of the mean¬ 
ing "a narrow valley" produced by a formal blend of Old English clif 
"cliff" and clifa "cleft, chasm". It is more likely that the word 
is yet another variant spelling of cloughes . 

Gille also denotes "a narrow rocky valley or ravine". It 
derives from Old West Scandinavian gil and is common especially "in 
the mountainous regions of the Yorkshire Pennines and the Lake 
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District settled by Norwegian Vikings" (AHS I, p.200). It occurs in 
place-names and personal names from Derbyshire northwards and the 
rare south-eastern forms may be, as the Middle English Dictionary 
suggests, borrowings from the north or derive from a hypothetical 
Old English *gyll. In dialect usage the word generally refers to a 
wooded valley, a sense borne out by the poet of The Awntyrs off 
Arthure associating "greues and gylles" (418). As there are no 
"glens" in the alliterative poems, although the element is found in 
place-names, gille provided occasionally useful g-alliteration, as 
in "he glode thurgh the gille by a gate syde" ( Destr Troy 13529), 

Alliteration may also account for the two instances found of 
hope "a hollow among hills, a small enclosed valley, especially one 
overhanging the main valley", a sense of Old English hop not in 
evidence before the Middle English period and found with this mean¬ 
ing especially in the midlands and north (AHS I, p.260), Old Norse 
hop "a small inlet or bay" may be the root in these cases, rather 
than Old English hop which denotes "a plot of enclosed land, 
especially in marshes or fens" and is found thus in some eastern 
place-names and recorded in personal names from Sussex (Lofvenberg, 
p.107). The sense of "valley" is found in place-names and field- 
names in various midland and northern counties, including Stafford¬ 
shire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, and in personal names like Rob. de 
la Fonhope, Herefordshire A.D, 1279 (Kristensson, p.61). In The 
Wars of Alexander occurs the phrase "be-twene twa hillis in a hope" 
(5390), and the poet of Morte Arthure employs the word similarly for 
alliteration with hymlande "border-lands" and hillys: 

Thorowe hopes and hymlande, hillys and other, 

(Morte Arth 2503) 


coue, dene, cumbe, slake, dell 

At line 5422 of The Wars of Alexander the hero and his company 
enter "a vale full of vermyn" which is also referred to as "a deyne" 
(5421) and "pe coue" (5427), both of them very rare words in alliter¬ 
ative poetry. Indeed, coue occurs only here, as a synonym for valley, 
although as an element with various related meanings, "shelter, a 
narrow valley, a cove", it is found in place-names in Cheshire and 
Staffordshire and other, mainly more southerly, counties. The usual 
Old English word for valley was denu , whence Middle English dene, 
found on the map wherever valleys exist, although in the Danelaw it 
was frequently replaced by Scandinavian dalr (AHS I, p,130), and in 
some areas more local words were often used instead, like dough in 
north-east Cheshire and north-west Derbyshire. The poet of The Wars 
of Alexander (5421) uses dene for alliteration; the Gawain-poet uses 
it for rhyme in Pearl 295: 

pou says pou traweg me in pis dene. 

In none of these instances does either coue or dene suggest any 
special connotations. 

On the other hand, the poet of Mum and the Sothsegger may 
deliberately have chosen a west-country word, cumbe, as he leads up 
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to the most elaborate scenic description in the poem, of which the 
editors remark that "the prospect is a typical view of the West 
Country" (Day and Steele, p.121). The poet's line (878), 

Yn a cumbe cressing on a creste wise, 

as he climbs steadily and "myrily to maistrie ]?e hilles" suggests 
with particular fitness one of the dialectal meanings of cumbe, "the 
head of a valley", in this instance clearly visualized with a sense 
of topographical precision. The word is common in south-western and 
south-west midland counties and occurs in Cheshire and Derbyshire 
place-names. It is rare in Yorkshire and the east midlands. 

Another word rarely found in poetry is slake, from Old West 
Scandinavian slakki, which combines the meanings of "a hollow in the 
ground, a shallow depression" with that of "a small shallow valley". 
My Cheshire informant knows the word as current in his dialect with 
the meaning of "a boggy valley", a conflation of the dialectal slake 
and slack recorded in the English Dialect Dictionary. In Morte 
Arthure 3719, 

Thane was it slyke a slowde in slakkes fulle hugge, 

the picture is one of numerous watery hollows on the sea-shore after 
the tide has receded, and it is here that Sir Gawain meets his death. 
The word was most probably adopted from this passage by the poet of 
The Awntyrs off Arthure who predicts the knight's death thus: 

Gete £>e, Sir Gawayn, 

The boldest of Bretayne; 

In a slake Jpou shal be slayne. 

(Awnt Arth 296-8) 

The word occurs in north-midland and northern place-names and minor 
names, quite frequently in north-west Derbyshire, for example, and 
in personal names like Henr. del Slake, recorded in fourteenth- 
century Lancashire (Kristensson, p.40), 

A valley-word of pure convenience is dell , found in place-names 
almost wholly in the south, but known in northern dialects as "a 
little dale, a narrow valley" and also as "a pit". The latter sense 
well fits the phrase "deuelys delle" in The Castle of Perseverance 
3125. In The Awntyrs off Arthure "J>e (depe) delies" twice provides 
an easy rhyme for the formulaic "frithes and felles" (6, 51) and 
similar mechanical instances occur in the Scottish alliterative 
poems. 

slade, dale, vale, valay 

Finally, there is a group of four valley-words, all of which 
occur in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight-, slade, dale, vale, and 
valay. Of these the least common is slade, generally glossed simply 
"valley", although A.H, Smith admits that the word may have possessed 
"some more particular application which has not yet been determined". 
In Cheshire the English Dialect Dictionary notes the dialectal 
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meaning "a hollow with wooded banks" and this occurs as an element 
in occasional minor names in various parts of the country. So does 
the sense of "a broad strip of greensward between two woods", both 
of which meanings connote wooded slopes. The word is known to my 
informant from Alderley Edge only as an element in place-names and 
field-names. The sense of "a slope or bank" is suggested by the 
phrase "by slente ofjer slade" in Pearl 141, where slente , as we 
noted earlier, means "a hill-side or gentle hill-slope". A similar 
meaning attaches to slade in Morte Arthure 2978 where it is equated 
with slope "hill-side" in the previous line. Despite the demands 
of four lines of alliteration on si-, the poet presumably felt that 
such semantic equating was permissible. At the same time, the 
phrase "sexty slongene in a slade" ( Morte Arth 2978) illustrates the 
ready association of slade with "slaughter" for purposes of alliter¬ 
ation, a combination exploited to the full in The Destruction of 
Troy where all nine occurrences of slade can be thus accounted for. 

In Sir Gawain and the Green Knight the guide is made to point 
almost in the same breath, in succeeding lines (2146-7) to "{>e 
launde" and "{pat slade" where connotations of woodland are approp¬ 
riate, and when earlier in the poem does are "dryuen with gret dyn 
to ]pe depe sladez" (1159) woodland is again mentioned ("vnder wande", 
1161). Only the bare "in sclade" in Pearl appears to be purely 
formulaic. Chaucer, incidentally, does not use slade at all. The 
evidence is slender, but dialectal usage, the occasional combination 
of slade in place-names with words denoting trees or wood, and the 
handful of instances in the alliterative poems suggest that the word 
may have denoted "a slope or bank" as well as "a valley" and that it 
may have possessed connotations of woodland. 

Chaucer does use the word dale, however, mainly in rhyme, and 
in Sir Thopas in the form of the familiar cliches to which other 
poets, alliterative and rhyming, were only too prone. The associ¬ 
ation of dale with "deep", inherited from Old English, was alliter- 
atively inevitable and was probably topographically justified. 

There is frequent alliteration also with dounes and the verb dryue , 
and many occurrences of dale can be thus explained, as in the case 
of the Gawain- poet, who conjoins drof with dale twice ( Gaw 1151, 

2005), with doun once ( Pearl 121), and with depe once ( Cleanness 
384) . Only from the non-alliterating "ry 3 t to fie dale" at the end 
of line 2162 in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, as Sir Gawain 
descends towards the locale of the Green Chapel, can a more deliber¬ 
ate topographical intention in the use of the word be gleaned. Here 
the emphasis is on ruggedness and wildness, and on the steep descent. 
If slade connoted wooded valley slopes, dale suggests depth and 
downward descent into it. The contrast between the depth of the 
dale and the heights above is similarly pointed in Morte Arthure 
3250-1: 


Than discendis in the dale, down fra the clowddez, 

A duches , . , , 

where it is tempting to take clowddez as meaning "lofty hills", and 
in Mum and the Sothsegger 932-3, where the speaker, having surveyed 
that "typical West Country prospect". 
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moued dovne fro £>e mote to ]?e midwardz 
And so a-dovne to J?e dale. 

Langland, as we noted earlier, similarly juxtaposes the conspicuous 
tower on a toft with "a deep dale byne£>e" ( Piers Plowman B Prol 15) , 
but in view of the normal meaning of toft the contrast here is less 
a topographical one between a high hill and a deep valley than the 
symbolic one between tower and dungeon. In place-names dale is a 
common element and where it is topographically appropriate, in more 
northern parts, it may represent Old Norse dalr rather than its Old 
English cognate. In Old Norse literature, as in Old English, the 
alliterating combination "deep dales", djupir dalir, is to be found, 
as in Harbar6sljo6 18, 3 2 and the word is common in compounds and 
local names. We may thus regard dale as possessing a high alliter¬ 
ative rating in Middle English, as being ready to hand for formulaic 
phrases, and as connoting primarily the depth of a valley. 

Vale and vala y both derive from Old French, Chaucer uses valay 
half a dozen times, but vale only once, with a proper name in "the 
vale of Galgopheye" in The Knight's Tale. But there is no discern¬ 
ible system with proper names: we find both the vale and the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and the vale of Viterbo and the valley of Jordan and 
so forth in Middle English literature. What is certain is that con¬ 
trary to Chaucer's usage vale is common in alliterative poetry and 
valay is rare. Several poets seem to regard vale as an appropriate 
non-alliterating word with which to end a line: for example, nearly 
half the occurrences of the word in The Wars of Alexander and The 
Siege of Jerusalem , three out of the Gawain-poet 1 s four uses, and 
all five instances in The Destruction of Troy are of this sort. The 
poet of Morte Arthure uses vale three times as often as dale but 
restricts its application almost entirely to two locations and here 
the word alliterates in most of its occurrences. In place-names 
both words are uncommon, but vale is a little less so than valay and 
it usually denotes a wide valley, like Vale Royal in Cheshire or the 
Vale of Evesham in Worcestershire. My Cheshire informant grades 
vale as "not as steep as a valley", while dale is presumably steeper 
than either. The Gawain-poet reserves valay for two specific refer¬ 
ences to the locale of the Green Chapel, neither of them at all 
formulaic: 


Til ]pou be brogt to £>e bojpem of £>e brem valay, 

(Gaw 2145) 

And we ar in £is valay verayly oure one. 

(Gaw 2245) 

Apparently this was as distinctive a word for him as rochere z or 
knot or knarre, or words drawn from other topographical categories 
not discussed in this paper. Such words look like lexical signals 
pointing to topographical landmarks, in the case of valay to some 
very particular valley. Moreover, as the word valay appears doomed 
in the new texts of Piers Plowman, probably correctly so, its rarity 
increases. It makes a nonce alliterating appearance in Mum and the 
Sothsegger II, 150, and occurs once in the Scottish poem The Pistill 
of Susan in rhyme at the end of line 215 33 where it is not so much 
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suspect (all the versions agree) as inappropriate in introducing a 
valay into an enclosed pomeri or fruit-garden. 


In conclusion, the following points emerge from the preceding 
discussion. There is an impressive range and variety in the Middle 
English topographical vocabulary, of which the hill and valley words 
provide a representative specimen. Not surprisingly, because much 
of alliterative poetry deals with "aunters" and because mountains 
are as a rule more striking, more difficult, more hazardous than 
valleys, there are roughly twice as many words for hill as for 
valley. Alliteration and, where appropriate, rhyme play an important 
part in the range of these words, in their often formulaic pattern¬ 
ing, and in the choice of a particular word made by a poet in any 
given line. This choice is often prosodic and not contextual, but 
there are sufficient instances where it is not and where other 
reasons must be sought. These may be stylistic reasons, like the 
sound of a word, as in the line 

Scutis to }?e scharpe schew sckerres a hundreth 

(Wars Alex 4865) 

with its unique choice of sckerres. Or else, a word may be used 
because the poet and possibly his audience knew it as an intimately 
familiar part of their local speech and in local place-names and 
personal names. Of this kind are words like coppe, egge, and torre, 
which figure in Dr Plot's interesting list of typical Staffordshire 
hill words, 34 as well as valley words like bache, hope, and slake, 
and some words of this type, as we have seen, are still familiar in 
local north-east Cheshire dialect. Or again, a word may have 
definite local reference for poet and audience: in Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight this is obviously true of the place-names mentioned 
in the poem - Norfpe Wales, Anglesay, Wyrale - and may be true also 
of some of the more esoteric terms used in this poem, words like 
knot and knarre and possibly valay. 

Correlation between some of the less common topographical terms 
used in the alliterative poems and their occurrence in place-names 
within reasonably definable limits of the north-west and the west 
and north-west midlands may be possible in some cases. The word 
gille, for example, belongs to regions settled by Norwegian vikings 
and occurs in only two of the poems where it accords with the 
dialectal characteristics of the surviving texts. Somewhat less 
narrowly, the word dough is a northern and north-west midland term 
and would most likely have been used by poets familiar with such 
features in their countryside. 

The widest range of hill and valley words in the alliterative 
poetry is in The Wars of Alexander and several distinctive topo¬ 
graphical terms are unique to it, for example, nabb, pike, sckerres, 
while some others, like howe and hope are shared by only one other 
poem. The poet responds vividly to mountainous scenery, but he 
clearly did not care for it. He talks of hideous hills, villainous 
vales, and dreary dales, no doubt infusing the alliterating epithets 
with some personal feeling. The words he employs point unmistakably 
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to the region whose dialect he uses, but his landscapes, tracing 
adventures in foreign parts, are nowhere so sharply visualized that 
they can be regarded as drawn, as it were, from the map. This is 
true also, albeit to a lesser extent, of the poet of Morte Arthure 
who creates some vivid landscapes with the help of an interesting 
topographical vocabulary some of which is undoubtedly western des¬ 
pite the suggested north-east midland provenance of the surviving 
text. And it is true also of the celebrated prospect in Mum and the 
Sothsegger which, despite an occasional local touch like the use of 
cumbe , describes the vista opening before the poet-narrator very 
much in the enumerative manner of a traditional descriptio loci. 

Even Langland's landscapes, localized though they are by his refer¬ 
ence to the Malvern hills and by his use of some characteristic 
west-midland terms like bache , are spiritual rather than actual 
places. 

Only the Gawain-poet, as one critic has put it, "achieves 

ii 3 5 

scenic effects such as are quite rare in Middle English literature , 
despite the fact that his topographical vocabulary is not as rich as 
that of the man who composed The Wars of Alexander. He too has his 
share of unusual terms, distributed among his four poems, but he 
used these with much greater skill and subtlety to create in Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight landscapes which generations of readers 
have somehow felt to be "real". There can be little doubt that the 
region to which his words, his sharply visualized landscapes, and 
toponymy all point can be narrowed down to quite a small area at the 
heart of the real Gawain country. It is here, in the moorlands of 
the southern Pennines where the counties of Cheshire, Staffordshire, 
and Derbyshire adjoin, where northern as well as more southerly and 
south-western words co-exist, that the poet's hill and valley words, 
as well as other topographical terms, fit in with local place-names 
and with specific, indeed still identifiable features of the local 
landscape, 6 
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SCOTTISH FIELD : ALLITERATIVE VERSE AND STANLEY ENCOMIUM 
IN THE PERCY FOLIO 


By DAVID A. LAWTON 


It has long been recognised as singular and significant that a taste 
for Middle English alliterative verse survived into the sixteenth 
century in Lancashire and Cheshire. The major evidence for the 
survival is the composition of the last English unrhymed long line 
alliterative poem, Scottish Field, by a gentleman from Baguley, 
Cheshire, to celebrate the English victory at Flodden in 1513. 

But this is not the sole piece of evidence. There is evidence 
of copying. In an important article published in 1958, C.A. Luttrell 
demonstrated that the only extant copy of the Destruction of Troy 
(Hunterian MS V 2.8) was made c.1540 by Thomas Chetham of Nuthurst, 

S. Lancs. 1 Another gentleman, Humfrey Newton of Pownall, Cheshire 
(1466-1536) copied among his own autograph poems in Bodl. MS Lat. 
Misc. c. 66 a transcript of what R.H. Robbins called a "Gawain- 
epigone". 2 The poem is, I think, a burlesque; but it is certainly, 
as Robbins said, "a conscious imitation of the alliterative style 
of a hundred years earlier" and shows "an intimate acquaintance with 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight". Robbins concluded: 

If this view is accepted it follows that the alliterative 
tradition was long kept alive in the general area in which 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and the poems relating to 
it were written. 3 

There is also evidence of ownership. Luttrell discussed BL MS Harley 
2250, which contains the sole extant copy of St. Erkenwald , and its 
ownership c.1530 by Thomas Bowker, cantarist in the chantry of the 
Booths of Barton at Eccles, Lancs. Marginalia on f.75v establish a 
connection with Elizabeth Booth of Dunham Massey, Cheshire, 1 * and, in 
another pen-trial, with one William Barton. 5 To a list of 
Lancashire and Cheshire gentry of the first half of the sixteenth 
century with access to Middle English alliterative texts, we may add 
the name of Thomas Ireland of Hale: his signature appears on f.48 of 
the Ireland Blackburne manuscript, which contains one of the four 
extant texts of the Awntyrs off Arthure . 6 

There is, then, no shortage of manuscript evidence for alliter¬ 
ative tastes among Lancashire and Cheshire gentry in the first half 
of the sixteenth century. In this respect, the early sixteenth- 
century situation may be seen as a chronological point of reference. 
It looks back to the composition of St. Erkenwald and the poems of 
the Gawain-manuscript, BL MS Cotton Nero A x: the dialect of all five 
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of these poems has been localised by Professor McIntosh near Holmes 
Chapel in East Cheshire, 7 It looks forward to the contents of the 
Percy Folio manuscript, BL MS Additional 27879, including Scottish 
Field and the unique text of Death and Life. This manuscript has 
long been held to be the work of a seventeenth century copyist from 
either Lancashire or Cheshire. 8 Percy's own theory, recorded on 
f.lv of the manuscript, was that the scribe was the seventeenth- 
century Cheshire author, Thomas Blount. Humphrey Pitt, in whose 
house the Folio was found, told Percy that he had bought the library 
of a descendant of Blount who was an apothecary in Shifnal. Percy's 
suggestion is frequently overlooked by those more interested in the 
circumstantial anecdote about Pitt’s parlourmaid. It may be that 
Percy's explanations regarding the condition of the manuscript are 
not to be trusted, especially in view of his tacit apology for his 
own early failure to "reverence" it. But his suggestion about the 
manuscript's provenance is more mundane and claims the support of 
Pitt. From any other source than Percy, it would long have been 
accepted. 

The purpose of this article is to highlight evidence for con¬ 
tinuity of audience, and to a lesser extent of taste, between the 
poems of Cotton Nero A x and the Percy Folio. The point of depart¬ 
ure for such an argument is Scottish Field, one of the two unrhymed 
alliterative poems in the Percy Folio. 

Scottish Field, perhaps as a result of its low quality, has 
received insufficient attention from literary scholars. The poem is 
in fact of prime importance as a document for the literary historian - 
in view of its date, its form, and the fact that we may reconstruct 
its literary and social milieu more accurately than is the case with 
any other long-line unrhymed alliterative poem. 

It is a reasonable expectation that Scottish Field should prove 
heavily indebted in style and phraseology to earlier alliterative 
poems. In the last published edition of the poem, J.P. Oakden notes 
close parallels between Scottish Field and its companion in the 
Percy Folio, Death and Life, and a general similarity among the end¬ 
ings of these two poems, Gawain and the Destruction of Troy: more 
particularly, there is a strong case for specific indebtedness on 
the part of the poet of Scottish Field to the Destruction of Troy. 9 
However, I avoid here any attempts to map particular resemblances of 
phrase between Scottish Field and earlier works in the same form: 
particular points of resemblance are almost always inconclusive. 

They resolve themselves not into neat formulations of specific 
sources but into a sense on the reader's part of the poet's familiar¬ 
ity with alliterative tradition and conventions. Oakden came to the 
justifiable conclusion that Scottish Field "leaves the impression of 
a mosaic derived from older alliterative works", 10 The reasonable, 
and important, inference is that the poet of Scottish Field had 
access to texts of earlier alliterative poems, which were available 
in the Lancashire and Cheshire area. 

The date of Scottish Field is generally accepted as 1515 or 
1516, since the poem contains an elegaic tribute to James Stanley, 
Bishop of Ely, who died in 1515 (lines 280-92); but its unreliability 
as an account of the battle, and its clear confusion of Lord Home 
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with Lord Maxwell (lines 140, 191), may militate in favour of a date 
a decade or two later than this. The name Maxwell is bound into the 
alliteration of the lines, which reduces the possibility of scribal 
alteration. The poem may conceivably refer to the fourth Lord 
Maxwell, who was killed at Flodden. However, the Lord Maxwell 
notorious for border raids (the context of the reference in Scottish 
Field ) was the fifth of that title, who was active in the period 
from the mid-1520s to the early 1540s; this Maxwell gained power 
and estates from the forfeiture of Lord Home in 1516 (DNB 13.132), 
and here we have the probable source of the error in Scottish Field. 

The poet himself gives an unusually full statement of his 
identity. Its historical hyperbole, the self-conscious arrogation 
of a Saxon pedigree, may provide a clue to his use of the unrhymed 
alliterative long-line form - it looks like an equally self- 
conscious archaism, an atavistic gesture: 

He was a gentleman by Iesu that this iest made . . . 

Att Bagily that bearne his bidding place had 
& his ancetors of old time have yearded their longe 
Before William Conqueror this cuntry did inhabitt 

(11.416, 418-20) 11 

It is possible, judging from this, that the author was one of the 
two sons of Sir John Legh of Baguley alive at the time of the Battle 
of Flodden - either Henry or Richard Legh. It may be significant 
that the Leghs were closely connected with the Booths of Dunham 
Massey: the mother of Henry and Richard was Ellen Booth, whose 
father George (d.1483) named Sir John Legh his executor, and both 
Baguley Hall and Dunham Massey were in the parish of St. Mary's, 
Bowden, in the deanery of Frodsham. 1? The tribute which the poem 
provides to Sir John Booth of Barton, who was killed at Flodden, 
has a warmth which may confirm the importance of the Booth con¬ 
nection: 


Sir John Booth of Barton was brought from his liffe, 

A more bolder bearne was never borne of woman. (11.338-9) 

The poem also includes a generous eulogy of Sir John Byron of 
Clayton, who was co-patron with the Booths of Dunham Massey of the 
chantry of the Booths of Barton at Eccles: 13 

Sir John Biron was neuer afrayd for no burne liuinge - 
A more manfull man was not of this mold maked. (11.21-2) 

But the overwhelming impulse behind Scottish Field is to 
glorify the Stanley family. Possibly because the Earl of Derby took 
no part in the Battle of Flodden, being engaged in the French wars 
at the time, the poem commences with a summary narrative of the 
Battle of Bosworth, referring to 

Derby that deare earle that doughty hath beene euer, (1.10) 

his brother Sir William Stanley of Holt, Chamberlain of Wales, and 
to his cousin. Sir John Savage of Clifton: 
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Sauage, his sisters sonne, a sege that was able. (1.12) 

The Stanley interest united both Lancashire and Cheshire, and the 
poet makes full play of the success of the left wing under Sir 
Edward Stanley, created Lord Mounteagle after the battle: 

The left wing to the rereward was my Lord Mounteagle 

With many leeds of Lancashire that to himselfe longed. 

Which foughten full freshly while the feild lasted. 

(11.296-8) 

He even contrives to salvage from the rout of the Cheshire contingent, 
who were not under Stanley command at Flodden, an oblique encomium: 

When theire captaine was keered away, there comfort was 

gone; 

They were wont in all warrs to wayt on the Stanleys; 

They neuer fayled at noe forward that time that they were. 

(11.333-5) 

The part played in the Battle of Flodden by James Stanley, 

Bishop of Ely, and his natural son, Sir John Stanley of Handforth, 
receives almost disproportionate attention. This is particularly 
pointed in the only other manuscript of the poem, the Lyme MS. 

This manuscript has been deposited by its owner. Lord Newton, in the 
University of Manchester John Rylands Library, but two of the five 
parchment strips are now missing: a facsimile of the whole, made at 
a time when the manuscript was in considerably better condition, is 
found in Bodl. MS 2a Bodl. Dep. c. 129-30. In this manuscript, the 
name Uonforde (line 345) is written in large letters: William 
Handforth was killed at Flodden, and his son-in-law, Sir John Stanley, 
thus came into possession of the Handforth estate. 14 As well as 
displaying interest in Sir John Stanley's fortunes, the attention to 
the name of Handforth may indicate that the manuscript was originally 
made for the Brereton family (of Malpas, Cheshire), who came into 
possession of Handforth by the marriage of Sir John's divorced wife 
Margaret to Urian Brereton. 15 If this is so, it would serve to 
establish an unusual and distinct familial connection between the 
older manuscript of Scottish Field and one of the poems of Stanley 
eulogy in the Percy Folio, Lady Bessy, which is a Brereton "ancestral 
romance". 

This connection may be taken further. The real raison d'etre 
of Scottish Field is Stanley eulogy: this is enough to associate it 
immediately with Lady Bessy and with two other poems found in the 
Percy Folio. All three related poems are written in ballad stanzas. 
All three are heavily alliterated, 16 but not abnormally so for 
rough-hewn verse of the early sixteenth century. Phrasal parallels 
may be found between them and the two late alliterative poems of the 
Percy Folio: but I have eschewed evidence of such uncertain weight 
and quality. In any case, I do not seek to argue that the three 
ballad poems are linked in form to Middle English alliterative poetry. 
My argument is rather that, since the Percy Folio contains so much 
poetry of Stanley eulogy (including Scottish Field) , we may deduce 
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that the sixteenth century survival of unrhymed alliterative poetry 
in the Lancashire and Cheshire area is connected with the taste of 
an audience that read and enjoyed the Stanley encomia. It may be 
helpful in establishing this connection to remember that Thomas 
Chetham, copyist of the Destruction of Troy, served as bailiff to 
the Earl of Derby, 17 and that the mother of Thomas Ireland, owner of 
the Awntyrs off Arthure , "is said to have been the illegitimate 
daughter of James Stanley, Bishop of Ely". 18 It is generally help¬ 
ful to remember that 

the House of Stanley was . . . the head of a great feudal 
clan in Lancashire and Cheshire, and most of the families 
in those counties were either directly or indirectly 
dependent on it. 19 

This judgement is confirmed by the report from the Visitation of 
Lancashire, conducted in 1533, of the response from Sir John 
Towneley of Towneley: 

I soght hym all day Rydinge in the wyld countrey and 
his reward was ij s, w h the guyde hadd the moste 
parte and I had as evill a jorney as ever I hadd . . . 

I wote not what his wifes name is, nor I made no greate 
inquisition, for he would have no noate taken of hym, 
saying that ther was no more Gentilmen in Lancashire 
But my Lord of Derbye and Mountegle. 20 

The poetry of Stanley eulogy, to which Scottish Field is related, 
has never received adequate tabulation and classification in one 
place. I have thought it proper to offer here a summary tabulation 
which discusses relations between texts, date, if possible author¬ 
ship, and manuscript location. The classification is divided into 
the two major Stanley victories described in Scottish Field, Bosworth 
and Flodden. 


A. THE BATTLE OF BOSWORTH 
(i) Lady Bessy 21 

This poem is found in three manuscripts: 

(a) the Percy Folio, BL MS Addit. 27879 (ff.231r-238v) 

(b) a manuscript formerly in the possession of Thomas Bateman 
of Youlgreave, Derbyshire, which I have been unable to 
trace. The copy was discussed twice by J.O. Halliwell 

(- Phillips), who assigned it to the reign of King 
Charles II. 22 

(c) BL MS Harley 367 (ff.89r-lOOv). The copy is in a good 
Secretary hand of c.1560-80. This hand appears in only 
one other part of this manuscript, in the copy of Flodden 
Field (ff.120r-127r). The manuscript is a miscellany con¬ 
taining the hands of John Stow and Ralph Starkey, and it 

is noteworthy that Lady Bessy and Flodden Field , although 

• ■ 2 3 

in the same hand, were originally separate manuscripts. 
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The heroine is the Princess Elizabeth, later wife of Henry VII, who 
is made to appeal for help to Lord Stanley. The poem (1082 lines 
in the Percy Folio) is a heavily romanticised account of the events 
leading up to Bosworth, and the battle itself. 21 * The poem has been 
ascribed to Humphrey Brereton of Malpas, Cheshire, who plays a major, 
and probably fictional, part in the poem as messenger on behalf of 
the Princess and Lord Stanley (who is wrongly described as the Earl 
of Derby, an honour conferred upon him only after the victory). 25 
This ascription cannot be regarded as particularly reliable, although 
the poet obviously had close connections with the Brereton family. 

The spirit of the poem in this respect is similar to the ancestral 
romances of the thirteenth century, and it is worth remarking that 
the inventory of a later Brereton, Richard Brereton of Ley, taken 
on February 24th, 1557, reveals him to have collected an extensive 
library including many English poems and two copies of Piers 
Plowman. 26 Brereton, who had been Escheator of Chester, was the 
great-grandson of Sir William Stanley of Holt, whose activities are 
celebrated in the poem, and of Sir Geoffrey Massey of Tatton, who 
founded a chantry at Eccles in 1498. Brereton was also the brother- 
in-law of John Booth of Barton. 27 The poem, which may safely be 
dated only to the first part of the sixteenth century, announces its 
interest in its introductory lines describing the reign of Richard 
III: 


that time the Stanleys without doubt 

were dread ouer England ffarr & neere (11.9-10) 

The poem alludes to James Stanley, Bishop of Ely, in his 
capacity as Warden of the Collegiate Church of Manchester (1485- 
1509). The College was lavishly endowed in 1422 as the centre of 
devotional and ecclesiastical activity over a large part of the 
diocese of Coventry and Lichfield - an area which included the 
churches and chantries of Lancashire and East Cheshire. The history 
of the College in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries demonstrates 
an extraordinary coincidence of the major families of the area. The 
attention paid to the College in a poem written for the Breretons 
may be a result of their kinship with the Booths of Barton: John 
Booth of Barton, later Bishop of Exeter, was Warden of the College 
from 1459 to 1465. More likely, it is a homage to Bishop Stanley, 
who was buried in his own chantry within the Church." 8 


(ii) Bosworth Field 

This poem of 656 lines exists only in the Percy Folio manuscript 
(ff.216r-220v). In its account of the battle it is virtually 
identical in substance and phraseology with the closing portion of 
Lady Bessy. Although there is no sure means of determining an order 
of indebtedness, it seems probable that an earlier copy of Bosworth 
Field was incorporated by a Brereton into his ancestral ballad- 
romance, and this would argue for a date some time in the first 
three decades of the sixteenth century for the original of this poem. 
Its historical accuracy is considerable: lines 225-336 contain a 
list of the aristocracy and gentry arrayed on King Richard's side, 
and the poem is often straightforward propaganda directed at 
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justifying the role of the Stanleys and enhancing the part played by 
Lancashire and Cheshire: 

had wee not need to Iesu to pray, 
that made the world, the day & night, 
to keep vs out of bale and woe? 

2 shires against all England to ffight. (11.337-40) 

Although the last line of the Percy Folio copy refers to King James 
X, the editors believed that the "original composition may well 
belong to an earlier period". That they were justified in this 
belief is established by 

(iii) Richard ]?e third his deathe by Lord Stanley 

This is the heading of a prose item in BL MS Harley 542 (ff. 
31r-33v). The item is in the hand of John Stow (1525-1605) and 
represents a careful prose precis of Bosworth Field following the 
order of that poem from a point prior to the portions identical to 
Lady Bessy. Under the heading Stow notes "borowyd of Henry Savyll", 
which is a reference probably to the father of Henry Savile of Banke 
whose library contained Cotton Nero Ax. 29 Stow's friendship with 
Savile was well-established by 1575 30 and the transcript was pro¬ 
bably made in the last three decades of the sixteenth century. The 
following comparison of the two versions will serve to establish the 
flavour of the precis made or copied by Stow: 

Bosworth Field Stow's transcript 

there dyed many a doughtye Knight, then dyed many a 

there vnder ffoot can the thringe; dowghty Knyght. Then 

thus they ffought with main & might to Kynge Richard ther 

that was on HENERYES part, our King. cam a Knyght and sayd 

I hold it tyme for ye 

then to King Richard there came a Knight, to flye, yondar 
& said, "I hold itt time ffor to fflee; Stanley his dynts be 

ffor yonder Stanleys dints they be soe so sore agaynst them 

wight, may no man stand, her 

against them no man may dree. is thy hors for to 

ryde, an other day ye 

"heere is thy horsse att thy hand readye; may worshipe wyne. / 
another day thou may thy worshipp win, he sayd bryng me my 

& ffor to raigne with royaltye, battayll axe in my 

to weare the crowne, and be our King". hand, and set ]pe 

crowne of gold on my 

he said, "give me my battell axe in my hed so hye, for by 

hand, hym ]?t. shope bo the 

sett the crowne of England on my head se and sand, Kynge of 

soe hye) england this day will 

ffor by him that shope both sea and land, I dye, one foote away 

King of England this day I will dye! I will not fie while 

brethe wyll byde my 

"one ffoote will I neuer fflee brest w fc in / as he 

whilest the breath is my brest within!" sayd so dyd he. he 

as he said, soe did itt bee, lost his lyffe. 

if hee lost his liffe, if he were King. 

(11.581-600) 


(f.33r) 
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Stow's transcript indicates that the copy of Bosworth Field belong¬ 
ing to Henry Savile (or, if that was itself a precis, the base text 
underlying the precis) was different from, and more alliterated 
than, the Percy Folio copy. For example, Stow's transcript contains 
the phrase "and boldly on here they dyd hym brynge" , which has no 
parallel in the Percy Folio copy. 

The Bosworth poems have many alliterative phrases in common 
with Scottish Field, and there is a strong similarity in content 
behind the report of the historical facts of the battle between 
Scottish Field and Bosworth Field. The lines describing Richard’s 
death in Scottish Field 

Then was he dungen to death with many derfe strokes, 

Cast him on a capull & carryed him to Liester, 

& naked into Newarke . . . (11.32-34a) 

read like a drastic precis of Lady Bessy (1039-55) and Bosworth 
Field (641-5). The summary nature of the narrative of Bosworth in 
Scottish Field and the resemblances indicated lead me to suspect 
that the poet of Scottish Field was exercising the art of precis in 
a manner analogous to Stow, and alluding to verse composed about the 
Stanleys' triumph at Bosworth which would have been well-known to 
his audience, and of which the three copies discussed above may be 
seen as variants. 


B. THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN 

(i) Flodden Field I (Ballad) 

This poem is found in three manuscripts: 

(a) The Percy Folio 

(b) BL MS Harley 367 (ff.120r-127r). For this manuscript, 
see above p. 46 . 

(c) BL MS Harley 293 (ff.55v-61r). This is another miscellany 
from the Library of Sir Simonds D'Ewes containing the 
hands of John Stow and Ralph Starkey (d,1628). The copy 
of Flodden Field is in the hand of Ralph Starkey. 31 

The poem begins with only a cursory invocation, 

Now lette vs talke of the Mounte of Floddene (1.1) 

as if it were originally part of an extensive ballad literature on 
the Stanleys which was loosely conceived as one, albeit an elastic, 
poem. The poem is of 428 lines, except the Percy Folio copy which 
contains 80 extra lines representing the addition of a fabulous 
"ancestral romance" ending in the second half of the sixteenth 
century to associate the poem with the pedigree of the Egertons of 
Ridley. The poem has little historical value, and dwells on the 
predicament of the Earl of Derby alongside King Henry in France as 
false reports of the failure of the Stanley contingent at Flodden 
are sent by the Duke of Norfolk. The mood of the poem is romantic, 
sentimental and sensationalist. The Earl is given a long, elegiac 
speech (lines 145-238 in all copies) in which he reflects with 
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nostalgia upon his possessions, retainers and friends in Lancashire 
and Cheshire. Since the poem takes pleasure in exploiting the 
hostility between the Stanleys and the Howards, it may be dated as 
pre-1528 and is therefore approximately contemporary with Scottish 
Field. 32 

(ii) Flodden Field XI 

This poem (the only one in this table not included in the 
Percy Folio) is found in BL MS Harley 3526 (ff.100v-133r), and is in 
two hands, one of which has the characteristics of c.1560-80 and the 
other of the early seventeenth century. Since the hands interchange 
freely, on three occasions in the middle of a folio, it is clear 
that two scribes of different generations worked together on the 
text in the early seventeenth century. I have been unable to 
establish identification of either scribe. Folios 99r-135v of this 
manuscript were originally an independent fascicule, or booklet. 33 

It would be difficult to improve upon Henry Weber's comment as 
to the poet 1 s purpose: 

His object was certainly not posthumous reputation, 
but to procure his fellow-countrymen of the North of 
England, particularly those attached like him to the 
noble house of Stanley, an accurate and minute account 

of a victory, in which they had gained so much 
3 4 

renown. 

The poem shows a certain energy, but it is energy akin to that of 
the artisans' play in A Midsummer Night's Dream. Weber’s dating of 
the poem as mid-sixteenth century is perhaps early, in view of the 
poet's classicising proclivities shown in an address to the Muses 
and references to Virgil and Livy. I should prefer to ascribe the 
poem tentatively to the second half of the sixteenth century, pro¬ 
bably c.1560-90. Weber was influenced in his dating by the poem's 
very strong and obvious alliteration, but this is not necessarily 
an argument for an early date. 

The poem also appears to have been part of a longer Stanley 
epic: it commences 

Now will I cease for to recyte 

Kinge Henries affayres in ffrance soo wyde 

And of domisticke warrs lie writte 

wch. in his abcence did betyd. (f.lOOv) 

Its intention and impact as glorification and propaganda is no less 
forcefully conveyed than that of the other works here listed: 

All Lancashire for the most parte 
the lusty Standley stout con lead; 
a stock of striplings stronge of heart, 
brough vp from babes with beefe and bread 


(f .119v) 
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With children chosen from Cheshire, 
in Armor bold for battle drest (f,120r) 

There is no direct debt on this poet's part to Scottish Field. 
Nor, in the case of the Flodden literature generally, are there 
closer connections of the type proposed for the Bosworth material 
above. But the affinities of diction, style and intention make all 
these poems components in a picture of the literature concerning the 
Stanleys composed and read by their admirers in Lancashire and 
Cheshire during the sixteenth century. 

Four more local components may be added from the contents of 
the Percy Folio. They are the mad song, which for the usual "Tom a 
Bedlam" substitutes "John a Bagilie”; 35 the Earls of Chester, which 
displays an exhaustive interest in Cheshire pedigrees; 36 the cryptic 
Cheshire ballad. Sir John Butler} 37 and The Turk and Gowin, in which 
the Turk, freed from a necromantic spell, returns to his shape as a 
true Christian Knight, Sir Gowther, and assumes in fiction the 
position held in reality by every senior Stanley of Latham after 
1405 - King of the Isle of Man. 


The Percy Folio is the main repository of the verse of Stanley 
eulogy. However, sixteenth-century literature glorifying the 
Stanleys extends beyond the poems of the Folio. One of the Stanleys 
themselves contributed to this literature. Thomas Stanley, pluralist 
cleric and absentee Bishop of Sodor and Man (1502-c.1568), composed 
a Metrical Chronicle of the House of Stanley which again concentrated 
on the battles of Bosworth and Flodden. The Chronicle paid particu¬ 
lar attention to the exploits of Edward Stanley, Lord Mounteagle: 
the Bishop was Mounteagle's illegitimate son. 38 The Chronicle is of 
no literary or historical value, but was nonetheless evidently prized 
by the region's Stanley acolytes. It was reworked c.1619 by one 
R.G., clergyman of Chester, and retitled "The Honour of Cheshier and 
Lancashier . . . now renewed by an old servant of the same coate and 
Family". The Dedication refers to Stanley's original as "that 

ancient Rundelay of your Ancestors, which is esteemed as a relique 

ii 3 9 

among your Countrymen .... 

The only value of these works is as sociological documents 
testifying to the Stanley hegemony in the area and the intricate 
inter-connections of a gentry community around them. This community 
was real, not an artefact of literary sentimentality. In 1514, four 
of the heroes named in the Flodden literature - Sir Thomas Gerard of 
Brynn, Sir Thomas Butler of Bewsey, Sir Henry Bold and James Stanley, 
Bishop of Ely - relaxed by meeting together for cockfights at 
Winwick, near Wigan. 40 The community was one of property, business 
interests, religious observance, kinship and local pride. It was 
disturbed on occasion by conflicts of interest, acrimonious litigation, 
even by outbursts of violence; but the disturbances were themselves 
not infrequently resolved by an expedient treaty of marriage. 41 Over 
at least two centuries, from 1400 onwards, intermarriage among the 
thirty or so leading Cheshire and Lancashire families achieved a high 
degree of consanguinity. In describing the Battle of Blore Heath 
(1459), Drayton could devise no more potent image of internecine 
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strife than the following stanza, which uses the names of prominent 
members of the "Stanley circle": 

There Dutton Dutton kills, a Done doth kill a Done; 

A Booth a Booth, and Leigh by Leigh is overthrown; 

A Venables against a Venables doth stand; 

A Troutbeck fighteth with a Troutbeck hand to hand; 

There Molineux doth make Molineux to die. 

And Egerton the strength of Egerton doth try. 

( Poly-Olbion , Song XXII) 42 

The community antedated Stanley domination, which begins with the 
dramatic rise of the first Stanley of Latham, Sir John Stanley, at 
the end of the fourteenth century. It persisted for over two 
hundred years, in no small part as a result of the Stanleys' policy 
of assiduous trimming throughout the Wars of the Roses. 43 That such 
a social group should have been so cohesive, so anchored within one 
region, and so long-enduring makes it a phenomenon exceptional in 
the history of medieval and Tudor England. It is surely for this 
social group, many of whose members are identified by name in poems 
of the Percy Folio, that these poems were written. 

The Percy Folio, then, bears many signs of a strong local taste 
that must have been narrow in its appeal; and from these many signs 
we can reconstruct, in some detail, an audience. But this is not 
the only unusual characteristic of the Percy Folio. As well as the 
poems of Stanley glorification and regional patriotism, it contains 
the later Gawain poems, including the mediocre but unmistakable 
recycling of Sir Gawain, The Grene Knight. Moreover, Stow's note in 
BL MS Harley 542 (above, p. 48 ) establishes that Henry Savile had 
access to the later Stanley literature. It may be a significant 
connection that the Gawain-manuscript is found in the library list 
of his son, Henry Savile of Banke. 

A characterisation of the audience for the poems of the Percy 
Folio discussed in this article might well provide us with a sound 
basis for hypothesis about the original audience for Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight and other fourteenth century alliterative poems 
apparently composed in the Lancashire and Cheshire area. Luttrell 
concluded his article on N.W. Midland manuscripts by arguing the 
significance of 


. . . the intimate connection shown in this region 
between gentlemen and alliterative poetry, as illustrated 
by the composition of Scottish Field and the copying of 
the Destruction of Troy. This may perhaps reflect an 
earlier state when some of the authors of alliterative 
poems might be the sons of good family; one thinks 
particularly of those who sought their fortunes away 
from home as clerks, squires, or administrators. The 
well-bred flavour of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
shows how far back this state of affairs may be traceable, 
and perhaps we should imagine the picture we have of 
Chaucer transferred to a provincial setting and to a 
different mode of poetry, including the partly alliterative, 
such as Pearl.'* 1 ' 
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Luttrell's hypothesis is attractive, and if his construct is any¬ 
thing like correct, we may supplement it with the evidence of this 
article for the existence of a uniquely cohesive social grouping in 
exactly the right area and with a demonstrable taste for, and access 
to. Middle English alliterative verse in later generations. 

If we wished to explore further the historical circumstances 
of this community in the later fourteenth century, we would do well 
to remember that Stanley hegemony was not at this time established. 45 
We might look closely at the career and affiliations of a man like 
Thomas de la Warr, from 1398 twelfth Lord of Manchester (1342-c. 

1427). As second son, Thomas took holy orders, was Rector of 
Manchester from 1382 to 1422, and founder of the Manchester College 
mentioned in Lady Bessy (see above, p.47 ). Thomas was a friend of 
John of Gaunt, and was closely related to Sir Lewis Clifford and 
Sir Thomas Latimer. These are two of the Chamber Knights examined 
by K.B. McFarlane: they were courtiers of exceptional literacy, 
almost certainly friends of Chaucer, and their wills, written in 
English, testify to their positive commitment to the vernacular. 46 
If it is proper to look for an aristocratic patron for alliterative 
verse, we might at least note that Thomas de la Warr's position as 
priest and baron is not inconsistent with the special qualities of 
the poems collected in the Gawain-manuscript. 
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CHAUCER’S AUDIENCE 


By DIETER MEHL 


What do we really know about Chaucer's audience? Most people would 
begin to answer this question by referring to the famous Troilus- 
frontispiece which shows the poet reading to a most distinguished 
gathering, including King Richard II, his wife and many nobles. 1 
This charming picture raises several important questions instead of 
answering them. It is, for one thing, very hard to tell whether it 
has any precise documentary value though it has, at least partly, 
been responsible for the traditional idea of Chaucer as a court 
poet whose works must be understood to have been addressed to an 
audience personally familiar with the author, even read by the 
author himself so that there must have been a uniquely direct 
personal relationship between author, poem and audience. This idea 
has been very helpful in preventing too abstract and anachronistic 
literary notions about Chaucer's poetry and in directing the critics' 
attention to its personal and oral character. But there are several 
difficulties here. The famous drawing was probably made years after 
the death of the poet and most of his noble listeners. It may have 
its origin in apocryphal tradition, in vague memories of one famous 
occasion or in the poetry itself, with its vivid implication of a 
group of listeners. It is probable that even if the Tioilus- 
frontispiece had been lost, a modern reader might, from the poems 
alone, arrive at a similar picture. There are, on the other hand, 
no clues as to whether the picture applies to Troilus only or to 
other works of the poet, but it seems unlikely that all his poetry 
and prose, composed over at least two decades and a half, were 
written for exactly the same group. Leaving aside the dramatic 
changes at the English court between 1370 and 1400, we think of 
Chaucer the poet as learning, developing, maturing and one would 
have to think that his audience too must have developed remarkably 
to appreciate all his works, from the Book of the Duchess to the 
Parson's Tale. Or was there a change of audience? I raise the 
question only to dismiss it as speculative and probably irrelevant. 
More precise, though in a different way, is the information we get 
from the poems themselves, and here, I think, it is particularly 
interesting to see that Chaucer, in several poems, discusses his 
own poetic activity, and this not only in general conventional terms, 
but with very specific reference to his poems. He obviously reckons 
with an audience that is familiar not only with his person, but also 
with his previous writings and with his reputation as an author. 

There had been nothing like this in English literature before Chaucer. 
Most poetry was anonymous anyway and no poet, so far as I know, 
refers to his own canon, his name or his public image in the way 
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Chaucer does. In the famous autobiographical passage in the prologue 
to the Man of Law's Tale, Chaucer's name is mentioned together with 
a long list of his tales that almost sounds like self-advertisement . 2 
Does the passage make much better sense if we imagine it being read 
by the poet himself to his courtly audience? It would probably have 
raised an additional laugh because nowhere in the Canterbury Tales 
is there a suggestion that this Chaucer is the same man as the quiet 
pilgrim who offers in succession the most trivial and the most 
learned of all the tales. The passage might also strike Chaucer's 
audience as funny because it seems to have been particularly his 
brilliant mastery of rhyming that impressed contemporaries, but this 
effect does not depend on oral and personal delivery. A more 
elaborate literary self-portrait is given in the Prologue to the 
Legend of Good Women. 3 Here again, the audience is expected to have 
read Chaucer's earlier poetry, including the Troilus , and to have 
thought about its moral significance. It seems likely that this 
Prologue is the poet's response to some actual criticism of his 
writings, but this can only be a guess and it is more important to 
see that Chaucer apparently cared so much about the reactions of the 
audience and the effect of his poetry; he takes every opportunity to 
enter into a discussion with his audience about the way his writings 
should be profitably understood. Even the provocative Retraction at 
the end of the Canterbury Tales seems to me not so much a sweeping 
rejection of his literary achievement, as a last earnest appeal to 
the reader against any possible misreading or undesirable influence 
of his poetry. Again, it would be tempting to ask whether the poet 
had any particular reason to fear that his "translacions and 
enditynges of worldly vanitees" had done harm to certain readers, 
but it is hardly likely that our curiosity on this point will ever 
be satisfied and even if it were it would have little bearing on our 
own reading of these stories. The Retraction does, however, address 
an audience familiar with most of Chaucer's writings or at least 
with their titles, and an audience that can be expected to reflect 
about the moral function of poetry. 

This has already led us a long way from the question of Chaucer's 
actual audience and perhaps quite naturally so, because the more 
closely we look at his poetry the more we realise that the historical 
audience, present on one or two occasions, was not foremost in 
Chaucer's mind when he wrote his tales, even those that enter into 
particularly close contact with his audience. It would, of course, 
be foolish to ignore the basic facts of Chaucer's association with 
the English court or to treat his works as if they were addressed to 
an eighteenth-century reading public. It is indeed fortunate that 
we know more about Chaucer's life than about Shakespeare's and have 
more documentary evidence of his public career than perhaps that of 
any other English poet before the seventeenth century. 1 * But the 
curious fact is how little our historical knowledge illuminates the 
poetry and vice versa. It is possible to reconstruct a fairly 
detailed biography of Chaucer, the competent public servant, admin¬ 
istrator and trusted delegate of the court and even to make some 
fairly likely inferences as to his personal character, but the docu¬ 
ments are completely silent about Chaucer's literary activity and we 
have to turn back to the texts themselves for more information about 
his audience. They, too, contain enough material for a detailed 
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portrait of Chaucer who emerges as a very definite personality from 
his poetry, and this is the man we, as readers, are really concerned 
with, whether we call him author, narrator or persona. But look as 
hard as we may, there seems to be no direct link between the two 
equally well documented personalities and perhaps this fact can help 
us to realise how different the actual person of the writer can be 
from the man implied in his work or from the first-person narrator. 
Something similar must, I think, be borne in mind when we discuss 
Chaucer's audience. We may discover which people Chaucer actually 
read to or who first read his works, but our own understanding and 
experience of Chaucer is largely directed by the fictional audience 
suggested by the poems, an audience with which every reader is 
invited to identify himself. Many recent critics have commented on 
the way Chaucer's poetry involves the reader by implying a close 
personal relationship between author and audience, a relationship 
that does not depend on the personal presence of the author or on 
oral recital, but is created afresh by every solitary reader who 
responds imaginatively to the text. 

Something like this can be found in many popular Middle English 
romances. Here again, it is easy to confuse the historical circum¬ 
stances and the fictitious audience of the poem. The romances are 
often addressed to a listening group; they give the impression of a 
social occasion, of romance-reciting as a communal experience, and 
this may well be a survival from earlier, orally transmitted stages 
of the text. 5 But when the narrator of Havelok asks for a drink to 
get the romance going or when the Gawain-poet asks his audience to 
be quiet before he will proceed with the story, the actual situation 
has become a literary abstraction and part of the fixed text. 6 
Every time we read the poem we can visualize the story-teller and 
identify ourselves with the listening group. This gives these 
romances an air of spontaneity, even conviviality, but it can also 
be a means of directing the audience in its response. 

Chaucer frequently uses the kind of direct address he found in 
the romances, but usually with very calculated effect. The second 
book of the House of Fame opens with a call for attention that 
almost sounds like Chaucer's parody of popular romances in Sir 
Thopas: 


Now herkeneth, every maner man 
That Englissh understonde kan. 

And listeneth of my drem to lere. 

For now at erste shul ye here 
So sely an avisyon. 

That Isaye, ne Scipion, 

Ne kyng Nabugodonosor 
Pharoo, Turnus, ne Eleanor, 

Ne mette such a drem as this! (509-17) 

The contrast between the salesman-like tone of the popular enter¬ 
tainer and the anything but popular subject of the poem is obvious 
and contributes to the humorous self-portrait of the narrator whose 
bookish inexperience and naive curiosity emphasize the grave 
importance of the revelation that is granted to him. The popular 
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address also suggests that everybody, not just the learned, should be 
interested in what follows. 

In Troilus , the audience is addressed in less conventional and 
more varied ways, but often as a listening group. Thus, describing 
Troilus's first falling in love, the poet appeals to the common 
experience of the audience to endorse the validity of a proverb: 

For ay the ner the fir, the hotter is, - 

This, trowe I, knoweth al this compaignye. (I, 449-50) 

More important is his repeated appeal to the "loveres" in his 
audience. I do not think that this tells us very much about Chaucer's 
actual public, but it clearly defines the kind of experience he 
wants to analyse and his concern for the right co-operation of his 
readers. This is very clear at the outset of the poem where the 
author asks his audience to make full use of their own experience in 
listening to Troilus' story: 

But ye loveres, that bathen in gladnesse. 

If any drop of pyte in yow be, 

Remembreth yow on passed hevynesse 
That ye han felt, and on the adversite 
Of othere folk, and thynketh how that ye 
Han felt that Love dorste yow displese. 

Or ye han wonne hym with to gret an ese. (I, 22-28) 

This is very different from the conventional call for attention 
because it reveals Chaucer's particular interest in the process of 
interaction between the text and the recipient. 

Even more original is Chaucer's discussion of the historical 
problems raised by his story and again he enters into a direct 
dialogue with his audience whose reaction he tries to anticipate: 

And forthi if it happe in any wyse. 

That here be any lovere in this place 
That herkneth, as the storie wol devise, 

How Troilus com to his lady grace. 

And thenketh, "so nold I nat love purchace," 

Or wondreth on his speche or his doynge, 

I noot; but it is me no wonderynge. (II, 29-35) 

This, in spite of its colloquial character, is clearly not a spontan¬ 
eous argument meant for one particular occasion, but part of a 
carefully composed poetic text and thus independent of time and 
place. It puts every reader up to this day in the position of 
Chaucer's first audience, asking him to judge the poem by his own 
reflected experience. The author does not assume a position of 
superior knowledge or didactic omniscience, but he refers the reader 
to his own judgement and attempts to answer his possible objections. 

He also tries to involve the listeners on a more emotional 
level, particularly at the end of the second book where he inter¬ 
rupts the narrative at a very important point to address the audience: 
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But now to yow, ye loveres that ben here, 

Was Troilus nought in a kankedort. 

That lay, and myghte whisprynge of hem here, 

And thoughte, "0 Lord, right now renneth my sort 
Fully to deye, or han anon comfort!" 

And was the firste tyme he shulde hire preye 

Of love; 0 myghty God, what shal he seye? (II, 1751-57) 

The passage is most remarkable for various reasons, but in our con¬ 
text especially as an example of Chaucer's concern for an emotional 
rapport between the audience and the fictional characters. It 
shows, like the beginning of Book II, the poet's awareness of some 
of the fundamental problems of all fictional literature, in partic¬ 
ular the difficulties of establishing a common wave-length between 
the text and the reader on as many levels as possible, overcoming 
differences in individual experience, manners, language and tempera¬ 
ment and thus removing any barriers between the audience and the 
fictional characters. 

In this way the poem creates its own audience, an audience that 
is by its very nature fictional and timeless, but has an important 
function in directing and provoking our response. It suggests a 
range of expectations and qualities of mind which it partly satisfies, 
partly disappoints, and it invites every reader to ask himself how 
far he is qualified and prepared to join this imaginary audience. 

The fiction of a close and immediate contact between author and 
audience is first of all an attempt to create the illusion of spon¬ 
taneous story-telling, as if we were the first listeners and the 
story told for the first time. In Troilus, this is particularly 
important for our reaction to the characters because Chaucer involves 
us very closely in the process of adapting and bringing to life an 
account of long-gone-by and strangely disturbing events, an account 
that is far from complete and leaves much room for doubt and infer¬ 
ence. Chaucer, at some important points, emphasizes the blanks in 
his source, he even invents such blanks where his source is more 
explicit. 7 All this makes the reader aware of the author's diffi¬ 
culties and gives him a share in the development of the story. 

Although Troilus and Criseyde is a highly finished literary product, 
perhaps the most finished of all Chaucer's works, it gives the 
illusion of being created while we are following it. It is inter¬ 
esting to see, as I have tried to show elsewhere, 8 how similar 
Chaucer's Troilus is, in this respect, to some eighteenth-century 
novelists, especially Fielding and Sterne. This is not a question 
of literary influence, but it shows that great story-tellers who 
reflect about the relationship between narrator, published text and 
audience, encounter similar problems and make use of similar devices. 
The eighteenth-century novelist, of course, lived in the age of the 
book, not the manuscript, but his stories were often read aloud in 
groups and were clearly meant to provoke discussion, not just mute 
acceptance. This is why Sterne's description of his narrative 
method fits Chaucer's poetry so well: 

Writing, when properly managed, (as you may be sure I 
think mine is) is but a different name for conversation: 
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As no one, who knows what he is about in good company, 
would venture to talk all; - so no author, who understands 
the just boundaries of decorum and good breeding, would 
presume to think all: The truest respect which you can pay 
to the reader's understanding, is to halve this matter 
amicably and leave him something to imagine, in his turn, 
as well as yourself. ( Tristram Shandy, II, 11) 9 

To leave the reader "something to imagine, in his turn, as well as 
yourself", is, of course, the function of all good poetry, but 
Chaucer, like Sterne, does more than most other poets to make the 
reader aware of his responsibility and provoke him into active 
participation. In Troilus , this is a most important aspect of the 
characterization and moral evaluation. 

The readers or listeners are first addressed as lovers and the 
poet seems to take for granted their expectations, based on the 
conventions of courtly love. But as the story proceeds, different 
attitudes towards Troilus 1 experience are very strongly voiced, 
chiefly by Pandarus' detached and pragmatic view of the lovers, 
later on by Troilus' own doubts and questionings, until the ending 
explicitly points out the limited range of earthly love, and now 
it is no longer the lovers to whose experience the poet appeals, 
but the "yonge, fresshe folkes, he or she, In which that love 
upgroweth with your age". The concept of love and of the lovers has 
deepened and those lovers who from the author's address at the 
beginning expected only a "great poem in praise of love", as C.S. 
Lewis called the book, 10 have to reconsider their assumptions. The 
poet tries to educate the audience by leading it away from an easy 
acceptance of a moving story or a perfect hero and by giving it 
credit, at the end of the poem, for greater insight and wisdom than 
at the beginning where only sympathy for the sorrows of Troilus 
seemed to be asked for. Between these two points there are numerous 
occasions where the poet asks for the reader's imagination and judge¬ 
ment to supply what the text leaves open and where we feel that 
Chaucer, like Sterne, wants to "halve this matter amicably". Many 
discussions of the poem have, I believe, suffered from a too simple 
concentration on the narrator, the simple-minded, inexperienced, 
luckless lover who does not really understand what he is telling, 
whereas it is really the dialogue with the audience that produces 
the poem's complex effect. 

In the Canterbury Tales, it is a more complicated process 
because story-telling and listening are made the subject of the 
whole collection and any comparison with other story-cycles that may 
have served as Chaucer's models shows that Chaucer has added to 
this part of the frame in an unprecedented way. We, as Chaucer's 
audience, are presented with another audience, an audience as mixed 
as the Canterbury Tales themselves and clearly intended as a kind of 
model reaction, something to agree or disagree with and to set off 
our own judgement. However Chaucer meant to finish the work, if at 
all, and however fragmentary the collection as it now stands may be, 
the fascination and the problems of story-telling are clearly one 
of the unifying themes, far more important, I believe, than the 
"roadside drama" enjoyed by some scholars or the spiritual debate 
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discovered by others. 11 The importance of this theme is very little 
affected by all the complications of the transmission and the 
difficulties of establishing the final order. The few bits of 
"plot" that the frame contains, the passing through known places, 
the intrusion of the Canon and his Yeoman or the squabbles between 
individual pilgrims, all serve the creation of narrative situations 
and influence our reaction to the various tales. We are not really 
interested in the personal fate of the pilgrims, but only in their 
qualifications as story-tellers. I agree with those scholars who 
believe that the frame is strictly subordinate to the tales. The 
tale is the thing, not the narrator, but the tale as something that 
involves the audience and calls for mixed responses. The delightful 
as well as illuminating continuation of the frame in the prologue to 
the Tale of Beryn , with the comic adventures of the pilgrims in 
Canterbury cathedral and in their hostel, demonstrates precisely 
what Chaucer did not do. 12 He did not invent any dramatic action 
for his pilgrims or any complicated personal relationships that 
could distract from their function as story-tellers or audience. 

The continuations do prove, of course, that Chaucer succeeded so 
well in giving individuality to his narrators that even for his 
contemporaries they assumed a life of their own outside the strictly 
functional frame of the Canterbury Tales. This is partly because 
Chaucer's pilgrims are not just lively story-tellers, but, at least 
some of them, listeners with very definite tastes and very articulate 
interests. The textual problems of the frame make it clear that it 
was always more this function of the pilgrims than their individual 
personality that was foremost in the poet's mind. The manuscripts 
vary a good deal in their ascription of certain tales and speeches, 
as if the identity of the speakers did not matter as much as the 
situation created by their presence. 

To take a fairly obvious, but typical example: there is a 
passage in the Canterbury Tales, put in brackets in Robinson's 
edition because it was probably cancelled by Chaucer, but, the 
editor says, "there can be no doubt of its genuineness or of its 
interest to the reader of the Canterbury Tales". 1 3 It is sometimes 
called The Man of Law's Epilogue , sometimes The Shipman's Prologue , 
but neither title has very much textual authority. I quote the 
whole passage: 

Owre Hoost upon his stiropes stood anon, 

And seyde, "Goode men, herkeneth everych on! 

This was a thrifty tale for the nones! 

Sir Parisshe Prest," quod he, "for Goddes bones, 

Telle us a tale, as was thi forward yore. 

I se wel that ye lerned men in lore 
Can moche good, by Goddes dignitee!" 

The Parson hem answerde, " Benedicitel 
What eyleth the man, so synfully to swere?" 

Oure Host answerde, "0 Jankin, be ye there? 

I smell a Lollere in the wynd," quod he. 

"Now! goode men," quod oure Hoste, "herkeneth me; 

Abydeth, for Goddes digne passioun. 

For we schal han a predicacioun; 

This Lollere heer wil prechen us somwhat." 
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"Nay, by my fader soule, that schal he natl" 

Seyde the Shipman; "heer schal he nat preche; 

He schal no gospel glosen here ne teche. 

We leven alle in the grete God," quod he; 

"He wolde sowen som difficulte, 

Or springen cokkel in our clene corn. 

And therfore, Hoost, I warne thee biforn. 

My joly body schal a tale telle. 

And X schal clynken you so mery a belle. 

That I schal waken al this compaignie. 

But it schal not been of philosophie, 

Ne phislyas, ne termes queinte of lawe, 

Ther is but litel Latyn in my mawe!" (IX, 1163-90) 

This seems a particularly vivid bit of "roadside drama" and an example 
of realistic character portrayal. But the point is that the text 
neither makes it clear which tale has provoked this little drama or 
who is provoked by it to tell the next tale. There is good reason 
why it should follow the Man of Law's Tale, but whether the Squire, 
the Summoner or the Shipman is the speaker it is impossible to say 
although there have been elaborate theories about the genesis of the 
frame and the sequence of the tales at this point. 14 It is clear 
that, for Chaucer's purposes, the passage would have fitted more than 
one character and more than one tale. What mattered to him was its 
function as a lively link between very different tales and as an 
illustration of very contrasting attitudes towards edifying stories. 
This function could be fulfilled regardless of the precise place of 
the passage within the whole collection, but there obviously came a 
time when Chaucer felt that this function had been taken over 
adequately by other links and so he probably discarded it. As it 
stands, without any definite context, it remains a lively sketch of 
the audience of the Canterbury Tales. The Host is genuinely impressed 
by the story they have just heard, whatever it may have been, although 
his tone suggests that the moral tale has not really affected him 
very profoundly and that his delight is of a rather superficial 
nature. The Parson's intervention gives rise to a brief clash that 
introduces an atmosphere of religious controversy and provides a 
colourful background for the following story. More important than 
the actual pilgrimage, hinted at by the Host's reference to the con¬ 
tract and his stirrups, is the illusion of a very mixed community, 
completely divided in moral and religious outlook, but united by 
their present function as an audience. The interruption of some low 
character serves to upset the proposed order of the tales: instead of 
the sermon asked for by the Host, we are going to hear a jolly story 
that makes no claims to learning or moral edification and appeals to 
a taste very different from that satisfied by the "thrifty tale". The 
theological conflict is reduced to the trite formula "We leven alle 
in the grete God". On this level everybody can settle down and listen 
to the next tale. 

The passage seems to me particularly interesting because it 
shows Chaucer experimenting with the narrative situation and it 
illustrates his brilliant power to create the atmosphere of a listen¬ 
ing group, of differing attitudes to the same text and of the 
spontaneity of story-telling. There are several similar passages in 
the Canterbury Tales, some brief, some more extended, and there are 
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the tales themselves with their frequent addresses to the audience. 
All this explains perhaps why the framework of the Canterbury Tales 
leaves in the minds of many readers and critics an impression as 
deep and vivid as the tales themselves although it makes up less than 
a fifth of the whole collection. We can hardly think of the tales 
without thinking of the audience and this should bring home the fact 
that a tale does not really exist without the audience, that it is 
part of a unique act of communication, not a self-contained entity. 

The most striking fact about the audience of the Canterbury 
Tales is, of course, its extremely mixed character. It distinguishes 
Chaucer's collection from all previous story-cycles and it raises 
the intriguing question of the relation between the fictional and 
the actual audience. Derek Brewer has drawn attention to the fact 
that Chaucer in his own person never addresses his audience as 
"lordinges", as the Canterbury pilgrims frequently do, 15 and he con¬ 
cludes that the fictional audience is of a lower degree than the 
actual audience. This is very likely anyway because we can hardly 
imagine Chaucer addressing his work to millers, reeves and summoners 
whereas he may well have had among his listeners men of higher 
aristocratic rank than any represented by the pilgrims. Even for 
the first audience of the Canterbury Tales there was thus a clear 
and provocative difference between their own tastes and expectations 
and those of the fictional audience. Chaucer evidently did not try 
to make the two identical or to gloss over the gap, but provides 
teasing opportunities for every listener to judge his own reaction 
by comparing it with that of one or two of the Canterbury pilgrims. 

The Host is, of course, the most memorable of all the listeners. 
He does not even tell a story himself, but he has very definite views 
about the tales of others and even about the suitability of the tale 
to the teller. He makes sure that those pilgrims who are unlikely 
to have anything edifying to say stick to their own level. He does 
not object to a homily from the Parson, indeed he asks for it, but 
when the Reeve embarks on his trite and self-pitying sermonizing, 
the Host protests: 


What amounteth al this wit? 

What shul we speke alday of hooly writ? 

The devel made a reve for to preche. 

Or of a soutere a Shipman or a leche. (I, 3901-4) 

This is an interesting reminder of the correspondence of tale and 
teller, but also of the fact that each tale is submitted to a 
critical audience. There are tales the tellers just do not get away 
with: two of the narrators are stopped in the middle of their tales 
and most audiences through the ages will probably have agreed with 
the Host and the Knight and felt grateful to them for sparing us the 
remainder of Sir Thopas and the Monk's Tale. 16 It is a most effective 
specimen of practical criticism and we as the audience are clearly 
invited to react in similar ways; though we cannot interrupt we can, 
as the author explicitly advises us to do, "turn over the leef and 
chese another tale" - this advice, by the way, shows again that 
Chaucer does not only address his actual audience, but has the anon¬ 
ymous reader in mind as well. 
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To return to the Host; he is, of course, by no means our 
standard of literary good taste or intelligent listening. His 
commonsense is refreshing and often very appropriate, but he is 
obviously unable to appreciate the more demanding moral and literary 
merits of some of the tales. Twice he applies a homiletic tale to 
his own domestic situation in a way that makes nonsense of the story. 
First, after the Clerk's tale of the patient Griseldis, the Host, in 
a stanza that Chaucer possibly rejected, voices his regret that his 
wife has not heard the tale . 17 Now, however we read the Clerk's 
Tale, it is certainly not meant as a sermon against shrewish wives 
and the Host's crude misunderstanding even points to the real moral 
significance of the story. No intelligent reader will want to 
identify himself with the Host here. His words rather serve as a 
warning against a superficial reading of the tale. 

The same kind of misapplication is repeated more elaborately 
after Chaucer's own prosaic Tale of Melibee , told at the Host's 
particular request. Again the Host says, almost in the same words, 
that his wife should have heard the tale and he proceeds to give a 
lively if conventional picture of the wife who wears the breeches 
at home and makes him live in mortal fear of her . 18 The repetition 
suggests that Chaucer planned the reaction carefully and that this 
second one was perhaps an improvement on the first which he then 
discarded. Critics have seen the passage as a kind of comic relief, 
welcome after the heavy moralizing of the tale , 19 perhaps like the 
Miller's Tale after the Knight's Tale. But more important is surely 
the pointed contrast between the Host's reaction to the tale and the 
reaction expected of the more discriminating reader. The didactic 
dialogue between Melibee and his wife Prudence is even less suitable 
as a tract against ungovernable wives than the Clerk's Tale and 
although the tale is a rather ponderous affair it would be completely 
mistaken to see it as a comic performance. It is perhaps the most 
bookish of all the tales, just as Sir Thopas is the most oral one, 
but the Host's at least partial approval also suggests that its 
didactic value is genuine and that it has something to offer even to 
the less instructed reader. He certainly does not interrupt the 
tale as he does Chaucer's first effort and his spontaneous reaction 
does draw attention to its moral purpose though his tone is so 
inappropriate. He has vaguely understood that to put Dame Prudence's 
rules of ideal Christian behaviour into practice would have radical 
consequences indeed for his domestic life and he thus, in a crude 
form, raises one of Chaucer's persistent questions, the relation 
between learned theory and cold day-light reality. It would there¬ 
fore be too simple to reject the Host's reaction out of hand. 

Every reader has to make his own choice, but the Host provides a pro¬ 
vocative standard and makes us see where the problem lies. 

In the case of Sir Thopas we hardly need the Host to tell us 
that it is a ridiculously inept performance, though his insistence 
on the "drasty rymyng" does not describe our own objections, but is 
probably a piece of pointed self-mockery, like the reference to 
Chaucer's bad rhymes in the Prologue to the Man of Law's Tale, 
mentioned earlier, and at the same time directs the attention of the 
audience to the poet's consummate rhyming skill. 
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More intriguing is the second interruption because, in some 
versions at least, it is the Host who stops the Monk in the middle 
of his series of tragedies and prevents him from going on, though 
Chaucer seems to have changed his mind here and to have decided to 
let the Knight make the first attack on this dreary series of lament¬ 
able tales . 20 Again, we have one of those links that existed in 
different versions and was assigned to more than one speaker in 
turns. As it now stands it consists of two different kinds of 
audience reaction and criticism. 

The Knight who, for whatever reason, in the final version has 
taken over from the Host, does not object to the tragedies because 
of their literary qualities, but because of the relentless piling 
up of misery. He has no belief in the cathartic values of tragedy 
and prefers to hear of people whom Fortune's wheel only carries up 
to let them stay there, a rather pathetic reaction to the idea of 
tragedy and perhaps one of the first explicit popular demands for a 
happy ending in the history of fiction, even at the expense of truth 
to life. The argument is simply that it is more pleasant to hear of 
fortunate people than of their sudden downfall, and it is just 
possible that Chaucer who, despite Troilus , is not one of our great 
tragic poets, here expresses some of his own doubts. The Knight's 
intervention, at any rate, again raises the fundamental problem of 
the entertaining and the educational value of literature. He is 
obviously affected by listening to so many tragedies, but he does 
not like feeling depressed . 21 

The Host who then takes up the protest, agrees with him about 
the uselessness of sad tales, but he carries the criticism even 
further. He does not so much criticize the tragedies as such, but 
makes fun of the Monk's image of Fortune covering her face with a 
cloud and even admits that he was just bored with the tales and, but 
for the jingling of the Monk's bridle-bells, would have fallen off 
his horse with sleep. His objection to the tales is a good deal 
coarser than the Knight's, as is his view of the relation between 
literature and audience: all the poet's labour is in vain if the 
audience falls asleep and thus cannot take any notice. The whole 
passage has a very complicated textual history, mainly connected 
with the inconsistent portrait of the Monk and the mysterious sudden 
appearance of the Nun's Priest who was obviously an afterthought . 22 
The only thing that was clear from the beginning is that one tale 
should be interrupted and another one introduced, but the whole 
group of tales to which this link belongs must have gone through 
several stages and the long criticism of the tragedies was an 
enlargement of the Host's much briefer comments in the first version. 

Again I would suggest that the details of characterization and 
the ascription of tales and speeches to individual pilgrims were 
less vital for Chaucer than the general idea of an audience and its 
lively participation in the story-telling. Though the first function 
of the links was to provide transitions from one story to the next 
the opportunities they suggested for one-sided or at least question¬ 
able commentaries on the tales was from the first an important part 
of Chaucer's plan that remained constant through all the changes in 
the arrangement of the tales. 
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A last example of the Host's qualities as a literary critic and 
a provocative member of the audience is his reaction to the Physician's 
Tale . 23 It is a didactic tale of modest literary distinction and 
some critics have felt that it just represents Chaucer at his most 
conventional. I prefer to think, however, that Chaucer had an idea 
of the tale's weaknesses and he even exaggerated them a little to 
make it an example of the more simple-minded didactic tale addressed 
to naive and easily impressed minds. It goes straight to Harry 
Bailly's heart. No other tale makes such a spontaneous impression 
on him and meets his whole-hearted approval like this. It is the 
kind of effect every popular story-teller must dream of: 

Oure Hooste gan to swere as he were wood; 

"Harrow;" quod he, "by nayles and by blood; 

This was a fals cherl and a fals justise. 

As shameful deeth as herte may devyse 
Come to thise juges and hire advocatz! 

Algate this sely mayde is slayn, alias; 

Allas, to deere boughte she beauteel (VI, 287-93) 

Spontaneous indignation for the villain and tears for the victim; 
and this leads him to some rather trite observations about the 
unstableness of Fortune's gifts, but after he has got over the first 
shock he passes it off as a joke and praises the Physician in 
exaggerated terms, only to return to the deep impression the tale 
has made on him. The tragic effect has to be counteracted by some 
of the Physician's drugs, a drink of beer or a jolly tale: 

But wel I woot thou doost myn herte to erme. 

That I almoost have caught a cardynacle. 

By corpus bones! but I have triacle. 

Or elles a draughte of moyste and corny ale, 

Or but I heere anon a myrie tale, 

Myn herte is lost for pitee of this mayde. (VI, 312-17) 

Aristotle's theory of the almost physical impact of tragedy is taken 
literally here by the Host's fear of a heart-attack, but it is surely 
significant that it is the Physician's not very sophisticated story 
that shakes the Host so profoundly, and not one of the more ambitious 
and subtle tales. I find it difficult to believe that we are meant 
to react like the Host; his reaction is provocative and limited 
enough to make us wonder what should be the proper effect of such a 
story or whether the tale really merits the compliment of a near 
heart-attack. Is tearful pity the right attitude? It is interesting 
to note which areas of audience-reaction Chaucer investigates here. 

He seems less interested than, for instance, Boccaccio in discussing 
the more specific problems raised by the stories themselves; the 
"marriage-debate" is a scholarly fiction because the pilgrims never 
enter into a debate on the question of marriage; they are far more 
concerned with the literary and the affective aspects of the tales. 24 
The themes that recur in many of the stories hardly ever give rise 
to more than passing comments by one or the other of the pilgrims. 

Even the Merchant's complaint about his domestic troubles is more 
important as a link between the Clerk's Tale and the Merchant's Tale 
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than as a contribution to a debate . 25 The only answer he gets is 
the Host's remark that his experience must qualify him as a story¬ 
teller and the Host's reaction to the Merchant's Tale shows that he 
has got what he hoped for. It is not the contents of the story, but 
the literary and emotional experience it provides that is the main 
object of Chaucer's scrutiny. 

This also applies to another controversial passage, the words 
of the Franklin to the Squire after the fragment of the Squire's 
Tale . 26 Most modern critics agree in stressing the imperfections of 
the tale , 27 a firework display of romance-motifs that obviously 
fascinated earlier generations and should not be read as simple 
parody of courtly romances, but rather as the performance of a very 
young man who has already acquired all the outward trappings of the 
chivalric style, but only as fascinating decoration, not as some¬ 
thing that is rooted in real experience. His immature competence 
is, however, genuinely admired by the Franklin who, for quite differ¬ 
ent reasons, seems to be unable to distinguish between courtly style 
and its real substance. 

The state of the text makes it impossible to say whether the 
Franklin deliberately interrupts the Squire. There is no indication 
whatever that he has had enough and tactfully wants to bring the 
Squire's rhetoric to a halt, as has been suggested . 28 It is more 
likely, I believe, that he cannot any longer suppress his admiration 
and that perhaps he is not really interested in the plot but only in 
the Squire's demonstration of gentillesse. His words imply no 
criticism of the tale. The criticism lies in the person of the 
speaker who is so naively impressed by this show of aristocratic 
polish that he does not wait for the Host to give his verdict, but 
straightaway tells him that he has acquitted himself very creditably. 
It seems clear that Chaucer did not think it necessary to finish the 
story. It has served its purpose as a demonstration of a particular 
style and rather than inventing a personal drama between those two 
pilgrims we should again be teased into an assessment of our own, 
regardless of whether we agree with the Franklin or not. He has at 
least put his finger on where the story's achievement and limitations 
lie, on its particular class character, its almost elitist pre¬ 
occupation with a fictional world and an embellished rhetoric. It 
is significant that it appeals most strongly to someone outside the 
chivalric class, whose aspirations are revealed in the unqualified 
praise of the juvenile performance. It is a particularly good 
example of the way Chaucer is conscious of his audience and keeps 
us conscious of our own responsibility as an audience. He does not 
tell us what to think, but shows us different people reacting in 
different ways, as after the Miller's Tale: 

Diverse folk diversely they seyde, (I, 3857) 

He goes on, however, to say: 

But for the moore part they loughe and pleyde. (I, 3858) 

Those two lines are an excellent illustration of Chaucer's method. 

The reader is time and again reminded of his own freedom to judge 
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and interpret, but there is some gentle and often indirect guidance. 
Most pilgrims - and they were a very mixed crowd - enjoyed the 
Miller's Tale: 

Ne at this tale I saugh no man hym greve, 

But it were oonly Osewold the Reve. (I, 3859-60) 

We should know best whether we want to join the Reeve in taking 
offence or enjoy the tale like the majority. And the same applies 
to nearly all the tales, indeed to all of Chaucer's poetry. He 
makes his audience the partner in a living and unpredictable dialogue 
in which Chaucer's text is but one half; the other half is made up 
by the reader's intelligent and imaginative response, but it is 
Chaucer's text that can provoke the intelligence and inspire the 
imagination in a way only the greatest literature is able to. 
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This lecture was given at the Universities of York, Leeds and 
Sheffield. I am most grateful to my colleagues there for their 
generous hospitality and for the opportunity of discussing my ideas 
with them, in particular to Elizabeth Salter, Norman Blake, Arthur 
Cawley and Derek Pearsall. 

In the first part of the lecture I have used some of the material 
from my article "The Audience of Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde", 

Chaucer and Middle English Studies . In Honour of Rossell Hope 
Robbins , ed. B. Rowland (London, 1974), 173-89. There is a more 
detailed and fully documented discussion of the subject in my Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Eine Einf'uhrung in seine erzahlenden Dichtungen (Berlin, 1973) . 


On the significance of this famous picture see Derek Pearsall, "The Troilus 
Frontispiece and Chaucer's Audience", The Yearbook of English Studies , 7 
(1977), 68-74. The article also includes a reproduction of the picture. 

See The Canterbury Tales, II, 11.47-89. All references to Chaucer's text 
and all quotations are based on the edition of F.N. Robinson, 2nd edition 
(Oxford, 1957). 

See The Legend of Good Women, F, 11.308-474 (G, 11.234-464). 

See the invaluable collection Chaucer Life-Records, ed. M.M. Crow and 
C. Olson (Oxford, 1966). 

On the oral character of the romances see my The Middle English Romances 
of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries (London, 1969), pp.7-13. 

The Lay of Havelok the Dane, ed. W.W. Skeat, 2nd ed. revised by K. Sisam 
(Oxford, 1915), 11. 13-20; Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. J.R.R. 
Tolkien and E.V. Gordon, 2nd ed. revised by N. Davis (Oxford, 1967), 
11.1994-97. 

The most famous instance is Chaucer's refusal to tell us how long it took 
Criseyde to forsake Troilus for Diomede ( Troilus and Criseyde, V, 11.1086- 
92) . 

See my article "The Audience of Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde " (referred 
to in the headnote above). 

The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman by Laurence Sterne, 
ed. Ian Watt, Riverside Editions (Boston, 1965). 

The Allegory of Love (London, 1936), p.197. 

See the thorough and imaginative discussion of the whole problem of the 
work's unity by Donald R. Howard, The Idea of the Canterbury Tales 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1976). 

The Tale of Beryn, ed. F.J. Furnivall and W.G. Stone, EETS , ES 105 (1909). 
See Robinson's edition, p.697. 
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See the variants given in Robinson's edition, p.891, and his comments, 
p.696-7- 


See his Chaucer , 3rd edition (London, 1973), p.212. 

The Canterbury Tales, VII, 11.919-66, and VII, 11.2767-2820. 

See The Canterbury Tales , IV, 11.1212 a-g. 

VII, 11.1889-1923. 

E.g. Brewer, Chaucer , p.131. 

See the textual notes in Robinson's edition, p.896. 

The Knight's own tale, of course, borders on tragedy, but it is a very 
different kind of tragedy from the unsophisticated stories of the Monk, 
and the conclusion of the story puts the emphasis firmly on the final 
harmony of the outcome. 

There is a comprehensive and original discussion of the whole complex 
issue in Heiner Gillmeister's Discrecioun. Chaucer und die Via Regia (Bonn, 
1972), pp.160-94. 

The Canterbury Tales, VII, 11.287-328. 

This is not the place to join the debate about the existence of a "marriage 
group", started by G.L. Kittredge's seminal article "Chaucer's Discussion 
of Marriage", MP, 9 (1912), 435-67. See the recent discussion in Howard's 
The Idea of the Canterbury Tales, pp.247-71. 


IV, 11.1213-44. 

V, 11.673-694. 


See, for instance, Robert Haller, "Chaucer's Squire’s Tale and the Uses of 
Rhetoric", MP, 62 (1964/65), 285-95, and the more cautious discussion by 
Derek Pearsall, "The Squire as Story-Teller", UTQ, 34 (1964/65), 82-92. 

See Pearsall's article and A.C. Spearing's edition of The Franklin’s Prologue 
and Tale (Cambridge, 1971), pp.5-8. 



THE ORIGINS OF A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY SERMON COLLECTION: 


MSS HARLEY 2247 AND ROYAL 18 B XXV 


By ALAN J. FLETCHER and SUSAN POWELL 


In the related MSS Harley 2247 (H) and Royal 18 B xxv (R) there is 
to be found a substantial collection of Middle English sermon prose 
which, although unpublished, 1 has during the past years attracted 
the attention of scholars concerned with the sermon literature of 
medieval England. 2 The collection has been combed for its lyric 
material 3 and has been copiously excerpted in the work of Owst. 4 It 
has been discussed by Derek Brewer in the course of an article on 
MS Gloucester Cathedral Library 22, which contains an imperfect 
version of six of the sermons. 5 

The especial interest of the collection lies, however, outside 
these earlier discussions, in the fact that it is a compilation 
based on several important Latin and vernacular sources, in partic¬ 
ular the Festial of John Mirk. This article has therefore been 
written with the aim of establishing facts about the origins of the 
HR collection which may contribute to our further understanding, not 
only of this collection and its compiler, but also of fifteenth- 
century homiletic activity in general. 

The HR Collection and its Relationship to the Festial 

H and R have above been described as related manuscripts. Our 
use of this term may be precisely qualified. Though very close, the 
manuscripts are not exactly parallel in either contents or the 
phrasing of the text. H contains fifty-six Temporale sermons 
(sermons for important Sundays and the feast days of Christ, exclud¬ 
ing Christmas) and thirty-six Sanctorale sermons (sermons for days 
dedicated to saints); R contains fifty-three Temporale and thirty- 
nine Sanctorale sermons. Of the Temporale , the thirty-eighth sermon 
in R corresponds to the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth in H; R has 
one Easter Day sermon and two sermons on the Dedication of a Church 
which are not in H; R omits one each of H's sermons for the Rogation 
Days, Whit Sunday and Trinity Sunday. Of the Sanctorale , in R the 
sermons on the Conception of Mary, St Mark and SS Philip and James are 
each divided into two; R has sermons for the Annunciation and the 
Nativity of Mary which are not in H; R omits H's three sermons on the 
Annunciation and the final, memorial sermon (although this may origin¬ 
ally have been found in R, since that manuscript ends imperfectly with 
the loss of three folios). Textually, the manuscripts begin to differ 
substantially in phrasing at the same point that the contents diverge, 
that is, from the beginning of the thirty-eighth sermon in each manu¬ 
script (H, f.90r; R, f.56v). 
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It was Horstmann who first recognised the dependence of H on 
the Festial . 6 Its relationship to R was noticed by Sir George 
Warner and Julius Gilson, who pointed out in their description of 
R that it "differs but slightly from another collection in MS Harley 
2247" and that "about 55 [sermons] are more or less closely parallel 
in contents to the corresponding sermons (nearly all illustrated by 
tales) in the Festial of John Myrcus or Mirk". 7 In fact, of the 
ninety-two sermons in H, sixty-two have close connections with the 
Festial and represent a considerably revised version of that collec¬ 
tion . 

The Festial , which comprises in all seventy-four sermons for 
feast days and saints' days, 8 was written some time before 1415. 9 
We are informed by an explicit in MS Cotton Claudius A.II., the old¬ 
est and best of the manuscripts, that its author was John Mirk, an 
Austin canon at Lilleshall in Shropshire. In fact, from his Latin 
treatise, the Manuale Sacerdotis , we know that he later became prior 
of Lilleshall, 

About twenty manuscripts containing a fairly full version of the 
Festial are known to survive, seven of which can be shown to form a 
group independent of the rest. Evidence for this was first put for¬ 
ward by Martyn Wakelin, 10 who based his arguments principally on the 
arrangement of the sermons within the manuscripts. Those manuscripts 
which preserve the chronological arrangement of sermons he distin¬ 
guished as Group A, and those which separate Temporale from 
Sanctorale (like HR) as Group B. 11 

However, these groups may also be distinguished on the evidence 
of textual variants. Group A has its own distinctive readings, as 
has Group B. On the strength of readings characteristic of Group B, 
as well as on the Group B separation of Temporale from Sanctorale, 
it is clear that it was a text related to Group B which provided the 
exemplar for the wholesale revision of the Festial which we find in 
HR. This may be illustrated by quotation from the introductory 
paragraph to the sermon for the third Sunday in Lent. As edited by 
Theodor Erbe in the only modern edition of the Festial (based 
entirely on Group A MSS), 12 this reads: 

Then schull 3 e vndyrstond by J>ys dombe man all ]?at haue no 
pouste yn hor tong to schryue hom of ydull o]?es, of ydull 
wordys, and of ydull Jpoghtys ]pat a man wyth delyte occupyeth 
his hert yn. And when he comyth to schryft, }pen ys he dombe, 
and speky^e not of hom, wenyng hyt be no synne to Jpenke on 
an ydull Jpoght, ne forto speke ydull wordys to make men to 
lagh, ne forto swer an oth do£>e no harme. 

(Erbe p.96, 11.12-18) 

The version of this in Group B is expanded as follows: 

By this domme man ye shall vndirstonde all tho that haue no 
might in her tongis to shriue theym but lyen therin as long 
as thay may and wolde neuer be shryue, ne were the shame 
of men that they wolde speke therof if thay were not shryuen 
in Lentyn. For ther be ful many bothe of men and women 
that wolde not com to chirche in all the yere if they myght. 
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ne were for the shame of the worlde. And that makith the 
deuyl. For he lieth in that man or woman that tarieth so 
longe and comyth not to shryue hem, like as he did the synne 
and that he cast hym out fro him. And perfor haue in mynde 
of this deuyl and comet and make youe clene fro hym. But ye 
will say ye cunn not rehers hem, ye haue do so moche. And I 
answere agayne to youe that vnkunnyngnesse shall not excuse 
youe at the Day of Dome. For when ye haue saide so many cursid 
wordis by youre owne soule and by youre neybores, anone ye 
sholde make youe clene therof and be sory and repente youe of 
youre wrecchidnesse. But ye wil not but go fro daye to daye, 
fro yere to yere, and that makith youe domme what tyme ye comm 
to shrifte. And all the while that the domme deuyl is within 
youe, ye wene that it be but a litil synne or no synne to 
speke an idle worde for to make folke to lawgh, or for to 
swere an othe, for ye wil saye it dothe non harme. 13 

(MS Durham Cathedral Library Cosin V.III.5, f,17r-v) 

It is clearly the expanded version of Group B, rather than the 
Group A version, that HR follow: 

Bi this dombe man is vndirstonde all such men and women pat 
haue no powere nor myght in theire tunge to schryve pem pis 
holy tyme of Lsnt [ bot be styll in pe wrechednes of per synne 
as long as thei may ] but for shame of pe world more pan for 
drede of God. I dare say for trouth, and Lente were not this 
vij yere, sum be of poo condicions thei wolde not ones declare 
peire life into pat tyme. And pat causeth pe devell. For he 
inhabitith hym in such men and women and suffreth them not to 
be shreve. For he woll dwell still with 'pern as he did in {pat 
man {pat God voyded a devell and kest hym oute as this day. 

Summe men woll say pei wote not whereof to be schreve. But I 
say playnely, also be it pat bcu be so perfite {pat {>ou do no 
auctuali synne, {iou must remembre ]pe of many an ydill worde and 
thought, quia "de omni verbo ocioso reddenda est racio in die 
iudicij" - for euery ydyl worde a man shall answere at {pe Day 
of Dome. Sum wyl say, "All ydyll wordes I cannot reherse {>em". 
But I say playnely, vnkunnyng shal not excuse ]pe at ]pe Day of 
Dome. Wherefore, when Jpou haste saide so many cursed wordes 
bi {pi neighboure and harmyng thyne owne soule, {pou shuldest 
confesse the and make {pe clene. But many men wyl not, and 
{perefore thei may be called dombe. For {pe dombe devell is 
within Jpem and causeth pe may not speke. Thow wenyst peraventure 
it is no synne to speke an ydell worde pat makes [men to law 3 e 
and] to swere grete othes. Pou woll say it dothe no harme, it 
is but litill syn. 

(H, ff.66v-67r) 14 

It is not our aim in this article to discuss in detail the ways 
in which the Group B version of the Fjstial was revised in HR, 15 but 
it is of interest to note the sorts of changes that were made in the 
process of revision. In the first place, the contents of the Festial 
exemplar were reordered to include within their Temporale the 
festivals of Christmas and of the saints commemorated during that 
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period. While following the Group B division into Temporale and 
Sanctorale , HR include, after the sermons for Advent, sermons for 
the Nativity of Christ, St Stephen, St John the Evangelist, the 
Holy Innocents, St Thomas of Canterbury, the Circumcision of Christ 
and Epiphany. This corresponds to Missal usage, where the three 
fixed feasts of the Nativity of Christ, Circumcision and Epiphany, 
together with the feasts of the Christinas saints, are grouped 
together . 16 

Again, one Festial sermon may be divided into two or three in 
HR. For example, the Festial sermons for Advent and Corpus Christi 
are in H divided into two sermons each ; 17 those for the Conception 
of Mary and for St Mark are in R divided into two sermons each; the 
sermon on the Annunciation, found only in H, divides into three; the 
passages on Church ritual on Maundy Thursday and Holy Saturday are 
in HR divided into two sermons, one for each of these days . 18 

In the revision the text was altered, sometimes significantly, 
as in the course of the Festial Advent sermon, where references to 
the poor judging the rich at the Day of Doom are omitted in HR, or 
in the example noted by Steckman, where, in a narratio attached to 
the sermon for the third Sunday in Lent, the fact that a sick man 
was visited by monks is altered so that his visitor becomes "a 
devoute and an holy preest ". 19 

Narrationes have been omitted in the revision, particularly in 
the Sanctorale section, where Mirk's often sensational illustrative 
stories have been reduced by nearly a half. 

Finally, and this is of primary interest in this article, 
entirely new material has been added to the Festial text. This, 
together with the other revisions noted, has served to produce a 
more scholarly cycle of sermons than that which Mirk had originally 
compiled, one intended, we may suggest, for the studious academic 
rather than for the illiterate layman . 20 

The Sources of the Additions to the Festial Sermons 

It was pointed out by Steckman many years ago that much of the 
material added to the Festial sermons in the revision is taken from 
the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine, a work which by the 
fifteenth century had reached a peak of popularity. However, the 
Legenda. is not the only work by Jacobus to have been used by our 
reviser. For example, a part of an interpolation into one of HR's 
Festial- based Advent sermons derives from Jacobus’ collection of 
Sunday, or Dominical, sermons. In HR the original Festial sermon 
for Advent is divided into two, the first of which is augmented by 
adding material which in places closely parallels a section of 
Jacobus' first sermon for Advent Sunday. Jacobus divides this 
section into four divisions. The first three are not parallelled 
exactly in HR (although they have comparable elements). However, 
the textual parallel of the fourth is unmistakeable: 

Jacobus 

Quarto cum laude diuina, quod notatur per hoc, quod Christum 

laudabant. Dicunt, "Osanna filio Dauid", et cetera. Ista 
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enim laudacio debet fieri corde, ore et opere. De laude 
cordis dicitur, Ephesios 5°, "Cantantes et psallentes in 
cordibus vestris Domino". Laudacio enim oris non valet 
sine laudacione cordis, Ysaie 29, "Appropinquat populus 
iste labiis suis, cor autem eorum longe est a me". Nec 
vtrique valent sine tercia, id est, sine laude operis, 
Mathei 6°, "Non omnis, qui dicit michi, 'Domine, Domine', 
(quo ad laudem cordis et oris) intrabit in regnum celorum; 
sed qui facit voluntatem Patris mei, qui in cells est (quo 
ad laudem cordis et oris et operis) intrabit in regnum 
celorum". 

(MS Bodley 320, f.5r, col.b) 


HR 

Also we must yeve jpis myghtifull Kinge Criste Ihesu a 
precious present {pat is piesing. In tokenyng whereof, a [s] 
it is saide in he Gospell of £>is day, |>at £>e peple {pat went 
beforn in procession to mete with Criste commyng to ]?e 
citee of Ierusalem they present Jpeire good hertis with good 
wyll, saying and crying, "Osanna filio Dauid; benedictus, 
qui venit in nomine Domini" - we beseche £>e, son of Dauit, 
save vs and kepe vs; blessid be he £>at commyth in ]?e name of 
God. So must £>ou synge to {>i Saviour Criste Ihesu and gife 
hym a precious present of praysing in ]pe commyng of £e Kinge 
of blisse, 'pat is to sey, with hert and movth and dede. Of 
the present of fe hert it ys written, ad Ephesios 5°, 

"Cantantes et psallentes Domino in cordibus vestris" - synging 
and praysing your souereyn Lorde God with all your hertis. 

For {je laude and praysyng of }pe movth avayleth nought withoute 
{je enterely prayer of ]pe hert, Isaie 2°, "Populus hie labijs 
me honorat, cor autem eorum longe est a me" - this peple 
honowreh me and prayseth me with her tongis, but her hertis 
be ferre fro me. And such be thei Jpat synge, say and pray 
withoute devocion. When jpe body is in ]p e chirch, £>e hert and 
{pe mynde is in Jp e market or on other frelenes. And it is to 
witte {pat nojper the lawde nor praysing of Jpe hert and of {je 
movth avayleth not withoute gode dedis, Mathei 7°, "Non omnis, 
qui dicit michi, 'Domine, Domine', intrabit" et cetera, "sed 
qui facit voluntatem Patris mei". For when ]pou presentys ]pi 
Lorde God with gode Jp°ughtis of ]pyne hert with devocion, with 
devoute wordis and praysyngis of £>i movth, and meritory dedis 
effectuelly perfourmed in dede withoute veyn glori or 
similacion, this precius present {pen plesith God moste. 

(H, f.5r-v) 

Jacobus, however, is not the only source for this interpolation. 
A second source is the Fasciculus Morum, a compilation on the vices 
and virtues which dates from some time before 1340. 22 It started 
life as a Franciscan work, but the omission in later manuscripts of 
the introductory reference to St Francis testifies to a use outside 
the Franciscan order. After its compilation the Fasciculus under¬ 
went a number of changes, and Frances Foster, who has undertaken 
considerable research into the Fasciculus , has suggested that three 
different revisions were current in the fifteenth century. 23 In 
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Part 1, Chapter 7 of the Fasciculus there is a discussion of the 
seven ways in which the Jews honoured Christ on Palm Sunday. The 
third, fourth and fifth ways bear significant resemblances to the 
divisions in HR. Quotation from the third will illustrate the 
dependence: 

Fasciculus 

3° honorabant eum Iudei vestimenta sua in via struendo, vt patet 
Matthei 21°. Per que intelligo bona temporalia. Iuxta illud 
Gregorius, "Que", inquit, "sunt ista temporalia nisi quedam 
corporis indumenta?". Quando sternuntur huiusmodi bona in via? 
Certe, quando pauperibus in via Dei incedentibus distribuuntur, 
et tunc honoratur Deus. Nam Deus dicit in Matthei, "Quod 
minimis meis fecistis, michi fecistis". 

(MS Lincoln College 52.C., f.8r, col.a) 


HR 

First I say oure Souereyn Lorde God must be receyuid in [hys] 
holy com[myng] with honest aray in clothing. In tokenyng 
whereof moch peple spred hir clothes in ]oe wayes and stretes 
bifore Criste when he come toward ]?e citee of Ierusalem, as 
£>e Gospell makith mencion this day. By £e clones spred in £>e 
wey of £>e commyng of Criste Ihesu gostely may be vndirstond 
good werkis of mercy and of pitee vnto ]oe pore and nedy. Vnde 
Augustinus, "Quid horum, enim, sunt terrena omnia nisi quedam 
corporis indumenta?" et cetera. For he ]?at yevith of his 
erthly goodis to ]pe pore peple and nedy for £>e loue of God, 
sewrely he spredith his clene clothes in Goddis way. And so 
he receyueth his mercifull Kynge Criste Ihesu which woll 
rewarde hym in £e kingdome of hevyn. Quia "quid vni ex minimis 
meis fecistis, michi fecistis", Matthei xxv - for £at mercifull 
Lorde seith, "hat ye do to oon of my pore i> at commyth in my 
name, ye do to me". And so J?e Kinge commyth to ]?e whan J?ow 
receyvest any pore creature in his name. 

(H, f.4v) 

Apart from this interpolation into the Advent sermon, there is 
further evidence that our reviser used the Fasciculus as a source for 
expanding the Festial. For example, in HR the sermon on the Nativity 
of Christ is augmented by the insertion of a narratio about two 
quarrelsome neighbours who carry on fighting even in hell, which is 
introduced by the words, "I fynde in Fasciculus Morum, Parte 2 a , 
Capitulo 7°". 24 or again, the sermon on Trinity Sunday includes an 
interpolation about the shield of arms of England which is taken 
straight from a discussion on faith in the Fasciculus : 

Fasciculus 

Tercio fides reddit hominem tutum inter pericula. Et ideo 
non incongrue assimilatur scuto, dicente apostolo, ad 
Ephesios 6, "In omnibus sumentes scutum fidei, in quo possitis 
omnia tela nequissimi (scilicet, hostis) ignea extinguere". 

In quo scuto non incongrue depingi possunt arrna illustrissimi 
regis Anglie. Ipse vt videtur gestat de minio, anglice goules, 
cum tribus leopardis quasi transeuntibus de auro puro, et hoc 
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bene. Nam per ilium colorem de goules in scuto, intelligo 
ardentem amorem et caritatem, per quam accendimur ad intensam 
fidem et credulitatem in Deum. Per tres vero leopardos de 
auro, intelligi potest beata et benedicta Trinitas, in qua 
firmiter et fideliter credendum est. Per aurum vero diuinitas 
non incongrue signari potest. Nam eque purum aurum in omnibus 
tribus leopardis est et eque precium. Sic ita purus et verus 
Deus est vna persona in Trinitate sicut alia. Vnde in simbolo 
Attanasij dicitur, "Deus Pater, Deus Filius, Deus Spiritus 
Sanctus" et cetera. Sed isti leopardi depingu[n]tur quasi 
transeuntes vel currentes, in signum quod non nimis debemus 
itnmorari studiose discutere nec disputare de ista benedicta 
Trinitate quomodo, scilicet, tres persone esse possunt vnus 
Deus, sed firmiter credere sicut Ecclesia Dei credit et docet, 
ne forte deducamur in heresim. Sed debemus leuiter et deuote 
transire subtilitates questlonum quousque perueniamus ad 
soliditatem fidei, et in ilia tanquam in stabili fundamento 
debemus semper fundare donum intelligencie nostre quasi supra 
firmam petram, scilicet, Christum. 

(MS Lincoln College 52.C., ff. 116v, col.b-117r, col.a) 


And all pis must be grounded in oure feith as a schilde for 
oure defence. For Seint Poule, pe holi apostil, calleth feith 
a schilde, ad Corinthios, "Accipite scutum fidei" - take vnto 
you the schilde of feith. In pe which to an example may be 
purtrayed pe armes of Ingelond. It is seid he bereth of gowles 
iij leopardis of goulde passaunt. Bi pe felde of gowles, pat 
is, rede, I vndirstond pe brennyng love and fervent charitee 
pat we must haue vnto pe grete and intent feith and beleve in 
God and in pe articles of pe feith. Be pe iij leopardis I 
vndirstond pe blesfull Trynyte pat we must beleve vpon beforn 
all oper thinges. Bi pe goulde vpon pe leopardis I vndirstond 
pe Godhede of pe Trinyte. For, wote it wele, there is as gode 
goulde in leste leoparde as in pe moste, and in pe moste as in 
pe leste. So as pure and verrey God is in oon persone in pe 
blesfull Trynyte as in anopir. Thes leopardes be purtrayed 
passaunt and goyng, yeving to vndirstonding pat a man owe not 
to stody ouere mych, to discusse, argu nor dispute, lest it 
might bring hymself to heresy. Therefore passe forth and beleve 
feithfully as Holi Chirch belevith and techith. 

(H, f.123r-v) 


The Sources of the Sermons not Based on the Festial 

We have noted above that sixty-two of H's ninety-two sermons are 
based on the Festial. We may now turn to the thirty sermons 
added to the revised Festial. Several of these sermons are not unique 
to HR. Ten are also found in an imperfect collection in Cambridge 
University Library MS Gg.vi.16; eight of these are in a Dominical 
collection which survives, to greater or lesser extent, in four manu¬ 
scripts, Bodleian Library e Musaeo 180, Durham Cathedral Library 
Cosin V.IV.3, Gloucester Cathedral Library 22 and Lincoln Cathedral 
Library 50 and 51. 25 Our total of seven manuscripts falls into two 
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distinct groups, the Cambridge manuscript being textually close to 
HR, and the manuscripts of the Dominical collection forming another 
textual group. The eight sermons common to both groups are those 
for the Nativity and Circumcision of Christ, Sexagesima, Quinqua- 
gesima, two for Ash Wednesday (which appear as one in the Cambridge 
manuscript), and one each for the second and third Sundays in Lent. 
In addition, the Cambridge manuscript contains sermons for Advent, 
Septuagesima and the first Sunday in Lent which correspond to the 
same sermons in HR. 

When we come to consider the sources of these sermons, an 
interesting parallel emerges between them and the sources of the 
interpolations in the Festial -based sermons. Once again, in these 
new sermons, Jacobus and the Fasciculus can be traced. 26 

Of the new sermons which the reviser added to his Festial 
revision, those for the Circumcision, Ascension Day, the H sermon 
for the Annunciation and the R sermon for the Nativity of Mary are 
entirely based on the Legenda Aurea , and it is the source for parts 
of many other sermons. As an example, we shall compare parts of one 
of the sermons which are entirely dependent on the Legenda Aurea 
with the Legenda itself. 

The Legenda sermon for the Ascension deals with seven things 
to be considered concerning Christ's Ascension, the last of which 
is "quare ascendit", 'why he ascended'. Within this division are 
nine sub-divisions, from which the reviser makes a selection of 
five. These are then used for the sermon in HR, although four of 
them are differently numbered: 

Legenda 

Prima utilitas est humiliatio amoris divini. Johann. XVI: 

nisi ego abiero, paracletus non veniet. 

( Legenda, p.3 2 5) 2 7 


The first cause and prophete was the humylite and mekenes 
of the love of God. This witnesseth pe holy euangelist 
Seint Iohn, "Nisi ego abiero, Paraclitus non veniet ad vos; 
si enim abiero, mittam vobis” et cetera, Iohannis 16. 

(H, f.114r) 


Legenda 

Q**arta est nostra Securitas. Ideo enim adscendit, ut noster 
advocatus sit apud patrem. Valde autem securi esse possumus, 
quando talem advocatum apud patrem habere consideramus. 

Joh. II: advocatum habemus apud patrem Jesum Christum justum, 
et ipse est propitiatio pro peccatis nostris. De hac 
securitate dicit Bernardus: securum accessum . . . 

( Legenda , p.326) 


The 2 cause whi Criste ascendid it was for £>e trust and 
sekirnes- of oure welfare whan £.at merciful Lorde Criste 
Ihesu wolde shewe hym vnto vs to be a speciall advocate 
and a mercifull madiatour. Ioh[ann]is 2°, "Aduocatum 
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habemus [apud] Patrem, Ihesum Christum-, et ipse est propiciacio 
pro peccatis nostris". The holy euangelist Seint Iohn seith 
we haue a speciall aduocate and mercifull mediatour, Crist 
Ihesu, fat is [meane] vnto fe Fadir of heven, fat is myghtfull 
to pray for us fat be synfull. Of fis trusti sekirnes spekith 
fe famous doctoure Seint Austen in fis wise, "Securum 
accessum ..." 

(H, f.114r) 


Legenda 

Quinta est nostra dignitas. Maxima quidem nostra dignitas 
est, quando natura nostra usque ad dexteram Dei exaltata est, 
unde et angeli hanc dignitatem in hominibus considerantes 
deinceps prohibuerunt se adorari ab hominibus, sicut dicitur 
Apocal. XIX: cecidi, inquit, ante pedes ejus, ut adorarem eum, 
et dixit mihi: vide ne feceris; conservus tuus sum et fratrum 
tuorum, ubi dicit Glossa: in veteri lege non prohibuit se 
adorari, sed post adscensionem domini videns super se exaltari 
hominem timuit adorari. 

( Legenda , p.326) 


The third cause whi God ascendid it was for oure grete dignyte 
and worship. For fe grettest worship fat myght [come] to 
mankinde was fat fe nature of man was so promoted to grete 
dignyte fat it ioyned, knytte and vned to fe Godhede, sitting 
on fe Fadir right hand in fe kyngdom of blisse, whom all 
aungellis worship and obey. What worship and dignyte myght 
more cum to man then fis? Wherefore aungellis considred fis 
dignite of mankinde. Pei bad fat mankinde shulde not worship 
fem, because fe nature of man was above all aungellis. Seynt 
Iohn Euangelist, Cristis hevenly secretory, wryteth in fe 
Apocalips, "Cecidi ante pedes eius ut adorem eum" et cetera. 

The Glose vpon fis seith aungellis in fe Olde Lawe neuer forbad 
man to worship fem, but in fe Newe Testament aungellis perceyved 
fe nature of man even ioined and annexed to fe Godhede. Thei 
dred to be worshipt of man because fe nature of man was above 
and transcendid fe [hy 3 t] and altitude of all aungellis. 

(H, f. 114r-v) 


Legenda 

Septima est viae ostensio, Mich. Ills adscendit pandens iter 
ante eos. Augustinus: via tibi factus est ipse salvator: 
surge et ambula, habes quo [pergas], noli pigrescere. 

( Legenda , p.326) 


The 4 cause why Criste ascendid was to shewe vs fe verrey 
way to euerelasting blisse. Michee 2°, "Ascendit pandens 
iter ante nos". "Oure Souereyn Lorde God", quod fe holy 
prophete, "by his blessid Ascencion gothe beforn vs to shewe 
fe right wey to perpetuall blisse and saluacion". Hereto 
acordeth Seint Austeyn, "Via tibi facta est per tuum Salvatorem 
Ihesum: surge, ambula, habes quo pergas, noli pigrescere". 

(H, f.114v) 
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Legends 

Octava januae coelestis aperitio: sicut enim primus Adam 
aperuit januas inferni, sic secundus paradisi. 

(.Legends, pp. 326-27) 


HR 

The 5 cause whi Criste ascendid was to sette vp ]De gracious 
gatis of perpetuall blisse vnto vs. For as oure f[or]m fadir 
Adam for his synne sette vp ]se gatis and entre of hell and 
dampnacion, so Criste by his holy Ascencion had openyd ]?e 
gatis of precious paradise. 

(H, ff,114v-115r) 

Once again. Jacobus' Dominical sermons can be traced as a 
source, as they were in the interpolations to the Festial sermons. 
Of the two new Advent sermons added by our reviser, one is partly 
dependent on material in Jacobus' Advent sermons. We may compare 
the following examples: 

Jacobus 

Secundo apostolus annunciat quod debemus vestes sordidas 
abicere. Tria sunt genera vestium sordidarum, scilicet, 
vestem nigram, cum dicit, "Abiciamus opera tenebrarum"; 
vestem immundam, cum subdit , "Non in commessacionibus et 
ebrietatibus, non in cubi[libus] et inpudi[cicijs]"; et 
vestem laceratam, cum subdit, "Non in contencione". 

(MS Bodley 320, f.4v, col.a) 


Ianuence seyth in his sermons, acording to reson lat not a 
man cast away his clo{?is but if J>ei be foule or rent and 
all to-torn. Thi soule is clad in fowl clothis whan it is 
wrappid in wrecchednes of synfull surfettis of gullyng, of 
gloteny in etyng and drinking, in sluggy slouth of ydilnes 
and to vanytese yeving, or in lotbly lust of lechory, 
vnlefull desyryng. This vnclene, combrous garment we must 
cast awey bi good lyving after £>e councell of Seint Paule 
in ]pe Pistill of ]pis day, "Non in commessacionibus et 
ebrietatibus, non in cubilibus et in impudic[ic]ijs" - we 
shall not aray oure soules with gloteny excessyvely taking 
nor in soft cowches of syn and vanyte, but contrary with 
abstinence, besynes and chastitee. We must also cast awey 
oure clothes whan ]pei be rent. Oure clones of ]?e soule be 
rent bi fighting, chiding, disclaundring, rebadrye speking, 
with grete o]?es swering, ayenst pe vertu of charyte. 
Wherefore we must cast away these rent garmentis of pride, 
hate and enmytee, and do vpon ]pe hole clones of mekenes, 
pees and vnyte, as Seint Poule seyth, "Non in contencione 
et emulacione, sed induimini Dominum Ihesum Christum". 

"Oure lyving", quod Seint Poule, "shall not be in strife, 
murmur and enmyte, but we must be glad in oure Lorde Ihesu 
Criste, in whom is all loue, lowlynes and charite." So 
]?an ayen £>e commyng of pat gode Lorde we must cast away ]?e 
werkis of derknes. 


(H, f.2v) 
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Jacobus 

Monet apostolus vt induamur vestes virtutum et bonorum 
operum. Quas quidem virtutes notat indumenta, arma et 
lucem, dicens, "Induamur arma lucis" . . . vnde dicitur 

de anima virtutibus exornata in Psalmo, "Astitit regina 
a dextris tuis in vestitu deaurato" et cetera. 

(MS Bodley 320, f.4v, col.a) 


HR 

I finde £>e second, we must take vpon vs the werkis of 
brightnes. The clene armour of j?i soule must be clennes 
in thought, worde and dede . . . Of Jois clene aray speki]? 

£e profet Dauid, "Astitit regina a dextris tuis in vestitu 
deaurato, circumdata varietate", Psalmo. Here J>e profet 
Dauid likenyth mannis soule to a quene clad in clennes and 
seith, "Lorde, ]?e quene stode by J?e on £>i right hande [in 
clofiis] of gold arayed in many wise". 

(H, ff. 2v-3r) 

Although in both cases the version in HR tends to be rather 
garbled, the dependence on Jacobus is clear, as it is in the rest 
of this Advent sermon, where a discussion of the four reasons why 
Christ must be well received is based on part of the second of the 
three sermons that Jacobus provides for the first Sunday in Advent. 
This second sermon gives five reasons why Christ should be received 
"libenter et reuerenter", the first, third and fourth of which are 
clearly the foundation for the second part of HR's Advent Sermon: 

Jacobus 

Primo propter statum, quia est rex valde excellens et sublimis, 
quod notatur cum dicitur, "Ecce rex". Apocalypsis 19, "Habens 
in vestimento, in femore scriptum, 'Rex regum, et Dominus 
dominancium' . . . Tercio debemus ipsum libenter suscipere 
propter beneficium, quod notatur cum dicitur "venit tibi", id 
est, ad vtilitatem tuam. Non enim venit vt auferet nostra sed 
vt daret sua. Omnia enim habuit nobis dedit, scilicet, regnum 
suum in possessionem, Mathei 30, "Possidete paratum vobis regnum 
a constitucione mundi"; corpus suum in refeccionem, Iohannis 6, 
"Caro mea, vere est cibus"; sanguinem suam in ablucionem, 
Apocalypsis 2°, "Lauit nos a peccatis nostris in sanguine suo"; 
animam suam in redempcionem, Iohannis 10, "Animam meam pono 
pro ouibus meis"; et deitatem suam in fruicionem, Iohannis 17, 
"Hec est via eterna ut cognoscit te solum verum Deum esse", et 
cetera. Quarto debemus ipsum libenter suscipere propter 
officium, quia non habet officium seuere iusticie sed pie 
misericordie, quod notatur cum dicitur "mansuetus" .... 

(MS Bodley 320, ff.Sv, col.a-6r,col.a) 


Wherefore we must receyve hym with honesty and clennesse for 
ii[i]j skilles and causes. On is for he is a grete lorde, 
for he is Kyng of all kingis. "Ecce, rex tuus venit", Mathei 
xxj 21, "Rex regum et Dominus dominancium", Apocalypsis xviij° 
19 ... . Also we must receyve £>is gode Lorde pleasauntly 
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and honestly, for he cummyth not take awey J>at we haue but for 
to gife vs jpat he hath, jpat is to say, his blessid body for 
oure raunsom and redempcion. "Corpus suum dedit in precium 
et sanguinem suum in lauacrum" - he gafe his blessid bodi in 
raunsom and his precious blode in wasshing for our soules. 

Also he commyth for yefe vs his flessh and his blode in forme 
of brede. "Accipite et comedite, hoc est corpus meum", prima 
Corinthiorum xj - take ye and ete, j>is is my body bothe flessh 
and blode. Also £>is gode Lorde commyth to offir himself for 
vs into sacrifice and yevith his life for man. "Animam mean 
pono pro ouibus meis", Iohannis 10. "I gife my life and my 
soule", quod Criste, "for my shepe", fat is to say, for 
mankinde. Also he commyth to geve vs joe kingdom of hevyn. 
"Possidete paratum vobis regnum a constitucione mundi", Mathei 
25 - take to you joe kingdome made redi for you fro joe 
begynnyng of jpe worlde. For fe [s] grete benefettis and yeftis 
we must receyve hym honestly. Also we must receyve hym with 
clennes of lyving for his goodly office, for whi his office 
is not exercise cruelly [hys] rightwisnes, [but] mekely to 
graunte vs mercy, grace and forgifenes. "Misericordia Domini 
plena est terra" - now is joe worlde replesshed with Goddis 
mercy. 

(H, f. 3r-v) 

We may cite other HR sermons which show dependence on Jacobus' 
Dominical sermons. The sermons for the first, third and fourth 
Sundays in Lent and for Trinity Sunday all show dependence on 
corresponding sermons in Jacobus, twice with specific acknowledge¬ 
ment, in the sermon for the third Sunday in Lent ("Ianuensis, that 
famous doctor, vpon jpe same gospell seith . . ." 28 ) and in that for 

the fourth Sunday in Lent ("Ianuensis, fat famous doctoure, writeth 

. . ," 29 ). 

So far the use of Jacobus is considerable, but yet another 
borrowing is identifiable from a work of his which is much less well 
known, the unedited collection of distinctiones which one manuscript 
calls the "tabula fratris Iacobi Ianuensis sacre theologie doctoris 
ordinis fratrum predicatorum super historias Biblum". 30 The 
collection contains sixty alphabetically-arranged distinctiones in 
three hundred and nine chapters, each chapter consisting of a key¬ 
word, a statement of the theme, a Biblical text, an exemplum drawn 
from life which is explained "spiritualiter", a figura from the Old 
Testament which is explained "moraliter", and a final patristic 
quotation. Several of the new HR sermons draw on this material. 

The Passion Sunday and second Good Friday sermons derive from differ¬ 
ent chapters on "Passio", the second sermon for the first Sunday in 
Lent is based on "Christus" and "Diabolus", the first sermon for the 
same day is based on "Paciencia", and the sermon for Septuagesima 
Sunday comes in part from "Penitencia". The second Nativity sermon 
is almost entirely based on four different sections of the chapter 
"Incarnacio", as the following quotations show: 
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Jacobus 

Incarnacio Christ! fuit causa nostre salutis et 
fructificacionis bonorum operum. Primo Regum 11° scribitur, 
"Cum incaluerit sol erit vobis salus". Nota quod propter 
magnam influenciam soils ad omnia inferiora, philosophi 
appelauerunt ipsum patrem omnium methematice. Videmus enim 
quod sicut sol per suam presenciam est causa generacionis et 
produccionis fructuum a terra secundum philosophum, sic per 
sui carenciam siue absenciam terra solis radijs priuata 
sterilis est. Spiritualiter Dei Filius est sapiencia et ars 
Dei Patris per magnam influenciam ad creaturas, eo quod "per 
ipsum omnia facta sunt et sine ipso factum est nichil", 
Iohannis primo . . . 

(MS Bodley 332, f.53v, col.a) 

HR 

First I sey in Cristis blessid birth goode werkis be shewed 
plentevously. Philosopheris say £>at for be grete influence 
of hete £>e sun is cailid "pater omnium methematice", fadir 
of all planettis. We se by experience, like as ]pe sun bi his 
presens with hete of his bright beames [schynyng is cause of 
generacion and produccion of frutys and erbys vpon er£>e, and 
by absens of ]pe schynyng of sonne causis oft to be longer or] 
herbis and flouris sprynge and florissh, right so oure 
Souereyn Savyour Criste Ihesu is called £>e wisdom of {pe Fadir 
of heven be £e grete shynyng influence vnto creaturis, 
inasmoche as all {jingis be made by hym and withoute hym is 
right nought made. "Per ipsum omnia facta sunt et sine ipso 
factum est nichil", Iohannis primo. 

(H, f.13v) 


Jacobus 

Incarnacio. Misericordia Dei per incarnacionem Filij sui 
ostenditur. Ysaie 9 scribitur, "Paruulus natus est nobis et 
filius datus est nobis". Nota quod natura paruuli siue 
proprietas est innocencia. Nescit enim nocere quantumcumque 
ledas ipsum vel percucias. Si postmodum sibi arrideas vel 
pomum aut florem sibi dederis, statim amplexis brachijs extensis 
te amplexabitur, omnis oblitus iniurie. Spiritualiter 
omnipotens Pater in diuinis sua maxima misericordia voluit 
nobis mittere paruulum puerum, ne timeremus post illatam sibi 
iniuriam accedere ... 

(MS Bodley 332, f,54r, col.a.) 


I sayed secondly, in Cristis holy Natiuite wrath is declared 
with mercy. The nature and propertye of a childe is {pat he 
[can] not noye nor bere ran [cor] within hym, [also be it {>at 
{ou bete hym or chastys hym ]. But also son as ye shewe hym 
a fayre floure or ellis a rede appyll, he hath foryette all 
{pat was done to hym beforn and he woll cum rennyng with his 
halsyng armys to plese the and kysse the. Right so gostely 
in like wise allmyghty Fadir in hevyn of his plentevous mercy 
sent dovn to mankinde God {pe second Persone in Trynyte to take 
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oure nature vpon hym, for in hym is no rankoure but all 
mercy and godenes , . , 

(H, f. 14r) 

Jacobus 

Incarnacio. Christus per suam incarnacionem liberauit a morte 
genus humanum. Luce 7 scribitur, "Adolescens tibi dico surge", 
Nota quod secundum omnem artem medicine nullatinus possumus 
inuenire quod de graui infirmitate quis subito resurgens sine 
interuallo tempore ad conualescenciam restituatur et pristine 
fortitudini. Optimus igitur et mirabilis esset medicus qui 
per suas medicinas sic sciret egrotos suos curare et de 
egritudine ad pristinam sanitatem sine medicino posset reducere. 
Sed Christus Domini Filius optimus medicus fuit . . . 

(MS Bodley 332, f.54v, col.b) 


Thirdly I seyde fat from endeles dethe we be made free. It 
is to witte fat vpon all craftis of medycyns is none founde 
fat sodenly a sike man shall recouere to helth withoute sum 
tyme of abiding or he be restored to his first helth. Then 
if fer myght be founde such a kunnyng leche or crafty man fat 
cowde and wolde bi his science and helefull medicyns recure 
sike men sodenly withoute intervall of tyme and restore hym 
ageyn to his first myght and strenght, wele myght he be callid 
a maister and a kunnyng leche. And withoute faile such one is 
oure Sovereyn Lorde Criste Ihesu bi his blessid birth fe best 
and fe moste kunnyng leche fat euere was .... 

(H, f.14r-v) 


Jacobus 

Incarnacio. Per Christi incarnacionem aque nostre penalitatis 
dulcorantur. Iudith 5 scribitur, "Fontes amari dulcorati 
sunt", Nota dicitur enim quod bonum vas conseruat bonum 
vinum. Immo et dat bonum saporem vino. Vnde ad hoc quod 
vas sit bonum et odoriferum, ponuntur aliqua aromata in vase 
illo, et tunc vas trahens ad se odorem semper retinet ipsum. 
Spiritualiter ante Christi aduentum non erat vas retinens 
graciam quia totum genus humanum corruption) erat et imperfectum 
et ideo in ipso statu gracia corrumpebatur .... 

(MS Bodley 332, f.55v, cols.a-b) 


I saide also fat from gostely corrupcion clene purged be we. 
Exper[i]ence sheweth fat a gode vessell and wele fyned 
conseruyth and keplth good wyne and yevith therto redolent 
relese and swete savour. For if a man wolde make a vessell 
wele relesed and tasted, hym behoueth to putte ferein sum 
swete smelling spiels fat shuld make such odur and savoure. 
Right so gostely [ before ] Cristes blessid birth fere was no 
vessell in fe persone of mankinde fat myght holde and kepe 
grace, for all mankinde was corrupte and infect with syn for 
fe offence of oure forn fadir Adam, and so his first grace 
was corrupt and broke . . . 


(H, f. 14v) 
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Something of the academic stature of the reviser may be learnt 
from his use of material from three different works by Jacobus. The 
Legenda, we know, was extremely popular in the later Middle Ages, 
but the sermons and distincriones are much less common and more 
esoteric. Their manuscripts too, like those of the Fasciculus Morum 
and unlike those of the Festial, for example, are in the main quality 
productions of a kind one would not expect to find available at a 
humble, parochial level. 

The use of the Fasciculus Morum in these new sermons is also 
extensive. The second sermon for Ash Wednesday is based in part on 
the chapters on penance in Part 5 of the Fasciculus, which deals 
with "accidia"; in the sermon for the second Sunday in Lent, the 
discussion on the rewards of meekness is taken from Part 1 on 
"superbia"; part of the sermon for the third Sunday in Lent, the 
discussion on the three functions of the tongue, and a narratio in 
the same sermon, stems from Part 3 on "invidia". 

Thirteen of the extant Fasciculus manuscripts have appended to 
them a collection of forty-two sermon outlines for the Sundays and 
feast days from Advent to Trinity. 31 These frameworks, consisting 
of a theme, exemplum , repetition of the theme, and division into 
several parts, are to be filled out by cross-reference to the main 
body of the Fasciculus. The new opening sermon of the HR collection, 
one for the first Sunday in Advent, is entirely dependent on the 
first of these sermon outlines. Quotation from parts of the three 
divisions of the sermon will illustrate the method of cross-reference 
used in these sermon outlines as well as the HR sermon's dependence 
on the first outline: 

Fasciculus 

Primo dico quod errabat genus humanum instigante diabolo in 
via superbie, de qua nota particula l a , capitulo 2° vsque ad 
C, vt placet. Sed certe, vt nos ab ilia insolencia reduceret, 
iam venit rex noster in via humilitatis, pro qua nota particula 
l a , capitulo v° vsque in finem, vt placet . . . 

(MS Lincoln College 52.C., f.l77r, cols.a-b) 

Ad quern aspiciemus nisi ad humilem, scilicet, Christum, vt eum 
imitemur, scilicet quomodo se Patri humiliauit, cui erat 
equalis in diuinitate, in humane nature assumpcione. Ad 
Philippenses 2°, "Qui cum in forma Dei esset", et cetera. 

Quomodo eciam se humiliauit parentibus in voluntaria subieccione. 
Luce 2°, "Erat subditus illis". Et 3° se humiliauit 
peccatoribusque vsque ad mortem. Vt sic sibi humiliemus 
animas nostras pro peccatis, 1° corde conterendo, 2° ore 
confitendo, et 3° opere satisfaciendo ... In cuius figura 
quando filius prodigus bona sua dissipasset viuendo luxuriose, 
statim vt dixit, "Pater, peccaui in celum et coram te", pater 
osculatus est eum. Et ideo attende hoc quod dicit Petrus 
Rauennensis .... 

(MS Lincoln College 52.C., f.6r, col.b-6v,col.b) 
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First I say oure Souereyn Lorde Criste Ihesu commyth shewe 
mankinde fe wey of obedience, mercy and mekenes ageyn fe 
deuellis pride, malice and wikkednes. For bifore his precious 
Passion he was obedient vnto his Fadir in heven, mekely saying, 
"Non mea voluntas sed tua fiat", Mathei. "Fadir in heven, X 
conf[o]rme me to thi wille, not as I woll but as fou wolt haue 
it". Also fat myghtifull Kynge of blisse was obedyent to 
Ioseph fat lyved bi craft of carpentrye and to his pore modir 
he was sogette. "Erat enim subditus illis". Luce 2°, This 
mercifull and myghtfull Kynge Criste Ihesu fat is commyng as 
a mercyfull Lorde he ioieth and is glad of good men fat be meke 
and lowe in spirite. And when he perceyvith and seeth a synner 
having a contrite hert, redely he grauntith hym his gode grace 
and mercy to amending of his life and gifeth full remyssion of 
syn. Figure whereof I fynde de filio prodigo. Luce, that when 
fat vicious synner had consumed and wastid his fadris goodes 
with comon women by lecherous lyving, anon he axed mercy and 
saide, "Pater, peccaui". "Fadir, I haue synned afore fe; now 
I am not worthi to be called thi son." Than his fadir was 
mevid with mercy and kissed hym and toke hym vp to his grace. 
Petrus de Ravenna, fat famus clerk, seyeth vpon fe same Gospell 
of Luke in fis wis c .... 

(H, f.lv) 

Fasciculus 

2° dico ante Christi aduentum instigante mundo errabat [ genus 
humanum ] in via cupiditatis et auaricie, de qua nota particula 
4 a , capitulo 1° vsque ad C, vt placet. Sed contra istam 
cupiditatem venit Christus in via paupertatis, pro qua nota 
particula 4 a , capitulo 10, vt placet , , , 

(MS Lincoln College 52.C., f,177r, col.b) 

Videmus aut un quod filius militrs reputatur vecors si renuit 
patris sui portare arma. Sic quilibet Christianus, qui filius 
Dei appelatur, merilo potest dici vecors et infidelis qui 
vexillum timet portare Patris Regis eterni, quod quidem 
vexillum signum est paupertatis quam ipse specialiter elegit 

(MS Lincoln College 52.C., f.67v, col.a) 


HR 

I seyd fat fe secund way fat oure Souerane Lorde corny]? by it 
is fe way of paceynce and pouerte , . . Bot behold, yf a lordys 
sone or hys ayre disdeyn or forsake hys faderys armys or hys 
banere and fie ferfroo withowte any occasion or cause, wele 
may he be callyd a coward and an vntrew sone, worthy to haue a 
rebuke of hys fadire. Ri 3 t so in lyke wyse, euery Cristyn man 
and woman, fe whiche is callyd fe sone or do 3 tire of God, is 
worthy to be callyd an vnkynde cowerd and vntrew fat is aferde 
to here fe banere of fe Kyng of blysse fat is hys Fadir, fe 
whiche banere is fe sygne of penaunce and pacient pouerte fe 
whyche fat oure goode Lord willfully toke vpon hym fore oure 
sake .... 

3 2 


(R, f,14r-v) 
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Fasciculus 

3° dico quod ante Christ! aduentum errabat genus humanum in 
via voluptatis et luxurie, pro qua nota particula 7 a , capitulo 
1 vsque ad capitulum 5 m , 

(MS Lincoln College 52,C., f.l77r, col.b) 

Comparatur vero bene hec virtus cuidam herbe que dicitur Agnus 
Castus, de qua dicit Albertus, "De Vegitabilibus", libro 6°, 
capitulo 5°, quod ipsa in estate floret, floresque et folia 
atque fructus producit atque gaudet radice et succo. Vnde 
secundum eum tale nomen sortitur eo quod eius folia et fructus 
efficacissima sunt ad conseruandam castitatem et continenciam. 
Que si aspersa fuerint in domibus vel lectis eundem effectum 
habent et retinent. Vnde si moraliter de hac herba loqui 
velimus, signum crucis dominice bene dici potest, cuius fructus 
est agnus castus et immaculatus, Ihesus Christus .... 

(MS Lincoln College 52.C., f,166r,col.a) 


HR 


The thrid way of commyng of Crist is ]?e way of con[tynence] 
and clennes, whych may wele be lykened to an herbe £at is 
callyd Agnus Castus, [whereof spekyth Albertus, "De 
Vegetabilibus", sexto libro, 5°. He seyth ]?is herbe, Agnus 
Castus ], in somere it bryngyjp for]pe fayre freshe f loweres and 
frute, and of hys nature and kynde hit desyry£> to stand drye, 
t>e leves, flowres and frute be vertuose to [kepe] and causy^e 
contynens [and] chastyte [yf £>ei be caste] in howsys or [born] 
vpon a man or woman. Yf we speke of Jais erbe gostely, Agnus 
Castus, [it may be wele sayde holy crosse of Criste whose 
frute is Agnus Castus, scilicet], agnus inmaculatus, ]?at chast 
and immaculate lambe, Criste Ihesu .... 


(R, f.14v) 33 


The Source of a Memorial Sermon in H 

So far it has been demonstrated that interpolations made into 
the Festial text by its reviser draw heavily upon the works of 
Jacobus and upon the Fasciculus , and also that the same sources are 
used for parts of several of the new sermons added to the Festial 
revision. On the strength of this, it appears likely that one and 
the same reviser was responsible for putting together the original 
HR sermon collection. The evidence we have put forward points to a 
scholar showing considerable academic interest in his material, up¬ 
grading an essentially simple and popular sermon collection. This 
evidence is reinforced when we examine the source of the final sermon 
in H, one for use at either a funeral or a month's mind. 31 * 

There is little reason for doubting that this sermon was com¬ 

piled by the same reviser. It is linked to the rest of the collection 
by its Signs of Death lyric which is textually very close to the one 

in the Fasciculus , 35 It is linked too by the cross-reference it con¬ 

tains to material in the preceding sermon, one based on the Festial , 36 

The source of the sermon appears to be the Destructorium 
Viciorum of Alexander Carpenter, a lengthy compendium of the seven 
deadly sins in the tradition of the Fasciculus itself. 37 An 
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illustration of the dependence may be seen in the following 
examples: 

Destructorium 

Vnde est de auaris sicut est de pueris gardinum alterius 
intrantibus, poma inde volentibus auferre, qui adinuicem 
decertant quis eorum posset maiorem congeriem coadunare et 
in sinum abscondere, quorum alii socii scilicet minus 
potentes exterius stant et clamant, partem pomorum rogantes. 
Sed ipsi interius hoc audire dissimulant, quia omnia soli 
vellent auferre, Sed quid accidit? Reuera, cum in capicio, 
sinu et gremio vndique fuerint onerati, et ianuam exire 
proponunt, astat ibi ianitor siue ortulanus, et eos de 
omnibus pomis spoliat et grauiter verberat et sic eos nudos 
tam pomis quam pannis priuatos et vlulantes et flentes abire 
permittit, 

(MS Balliol College 81, f.38v, cols.a-b) 


It is of them fat trusten in worldis worship and rycches as 
it is of wanton childre fat breke into a mannis gardeyn to 
gadder applis, peris, nuttis or ofer frute. Sum gone in and 
sum stand withoute and dare not entir fe gardeyn for betyng 
or rebuking. And fei fat be within cast applis and such frute 
as fey haue to fem fat be withoute. But atte last commyth 
fe owner and keper of fe gardeyn and fyndith fem fat be within 
breking his gardeyn. He takyth from fem all fe frute fat fei 
haue gaderid and leve fem not oon. 

(H, f.210v) 

It is clear that the exemplum of boys breaking into an orchard 
is the same, although details have been a little altered by the 
reviser. The second illustration is the simile of Death the archer: 

Destructorium 

Et ideo mors sagittario potest racionabiliter assimilari. Nam 
sicut Sagittarius quando archum suum trahit ad signum sagittans, 
sagitta aliquando cadit vltra metam, aliquando citra, aliquando 
a latere. Sed tandem accidit quod signum percutit. Sic 
spiritualiter mors que archum suum tetendit, cum sagitta sua 
aliquando percutit superiores et magnates qui sunt super te, 
aliquando seruos tuos, filios vel ancillas qui sunt sub te, 
aliquando amicos tuos a dextris et aliquando inimicos a 
sinistris, sed tandem infallibiliter in corde te percuciet. 

(MS Balliol College 81, f,196r, cols.a-b) 


Wherefore Deth may be assembled and likenyd vnto a yonge 
archere or a schoter. Sumtyme he shotyth ouere fe butt, 
sumtyme undir, sumtyme on fe side, and sumtyme he hittith fe 
prik with fe garlond. By fis but is vndirstond euery man 
lyving. J>e archere is Deth. And fan shotith he above fe 
prik whan he sleeth one fat is oldere fan fou, sumtyme lower 
whan he sleeth yonger fan fou, sumtyme on bothe sydes of fe 
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butte whan he sleeth ]?i brojper, £>i suster, wife or childe or 
eny of £>i kyn. And so longe he shoteth ]?e atte last he hittith 
£>e prik whan he sleeth £>e. 

(H, f. 211v) 

Once again the reviser is seen to have altered details slightly, 
modifying, for example, the original distinction between right and 
left sides of the target, but the text of the Latin and that of the 
sermon are basically the same. The third illustration perhaps most 
convincingly demonstrates use of the Destructorium by the reviser, 
since the previous examples, being exempla, might perhaps have been 
found independently in other sources: 

Destructoriurn 

Vnde si queritur de aliqua civitate vel manerio quod quondam 
erat alicuius domini qui nunc est mortuus, cuius est, statim 
dicitur quod fuit talis domini, sed non dicitur quod eius est, 
sic nec de aliqua re temporali quam quondam occupauit. Sed 
si queratur de timulo [sic] in quo nunc stricte iacet, cuius 
est, dicitur quod est talis hominis vel mulieris, in signum 
quod nichil sibi remanet de omnibus bonis temporalibus excepto 
sepulcro. Quod considerans sanctus lob, "Spiritus", inquit, 
"meus attenuabitur, dies mei breuiabuntur, et solum michi 
superest sepulcrum", lob 17. 

(MS Balliol College 81, f.l58v, col.b) 


H 

For oure ffrende N. , of all {pat he was wont to haue is left 
hym oonly but his grave. For if it be axed whose be ]pe londis 
or Jpese houses, {)is grounde, ]pis wife, Jpis childe, I shall 
answere, it were his, but not his now. But goo to his grave 
and axe, who is this? It shall be answerd and seyd, Jpis is 
his grave 

(H, f.213r) 

In the example cited last, the quotation from Job in the Latin 
text in fact forms the thema around which the H sermon has been 
organised, "Solum michi superest sepulcrum". 38 

Although Carpenter may have envisaged his work being used as a 
repertory of material for the preacher, the choice of the 
Destructorium as one of the sources for our revision is a little 
unusual. It is related to a tradition of preaching aids - John 
Bromyard's Summa Predicantium of the previous century is similar 
both for some of the topics which it discusses and for its sheer 
size. Indeed, when at the bottom of f-104r in the Balliol manuscript 
a late fifteenth-century hand notes that "Istud capitulum potest 
esse materia sermonis passionis domini", its writer offers a piece 
of clear evidence for a prime function of Carpenter's compilation. 

But the Destructorium is as yet known in only three manuscripts (one 
of which is an early sixteenth-century continental copy), 39 and when 
it did become more widely known in printed editions, none of these 
was produced in England. It appears, therefore, that the reviser 
had access to a manuscript which does not seem to have circulated 
much outside academic circles. 40 
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It seems likely, then, that the compilation of the HR sermon 
collection was the work of one man using a number of Latin and 
vernacular sources, ranging from the popular and widely-known 
Festial to the scholarly and rare Destructorium, His use of the 
latter would lead us to suggest that he produced the cycle, probably 
at either Oxford or Cambridge, some time after 1429, the year in 
which Carpenter's work was officially completed, 41 The fact that 
he had access to such an esoteric work serves to emphasise the 
academic stature of our reviser which we have assumed from his use 
of other sources. 

That his work is entirely derivative need in no way negate its 
value. Originality was not to be praised in the Middle Ages, even 
in the field of literature proper. Appreciation was directed at a 
man's skill in the re-working of established material rather than 
his ability to invent new material. In the sermon field, moreover, 
originality and heresy were too closely linked for comfort. The 
danger in the original Festial may well have been that much of 
Mirk's material was, despite his claimed dependence on the Legenda 
Aurea, fanciful, personal and undocumented. In his careful and 
scholarly revision of the Festial, our reviser in numerous ways, not 
least by the addition of well-documented Latin sources, conferred 
academic and religious respectability on a work still popular and 
useful but perhaps somewhat suspect in learned circles. And in this 
revision his aim was still essentially that of Mirk, to eliminate 
doubt and to inculcate that belief in the teachings of Holy Church 
which is as intrinsic to the last copy of the Festial as it is to 
the first. 42 
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A critical edition of the Temporale section of H is to be shortly submitted 
by Susan Powell to the University of London for the degree of Ph.D. An 
edition of the Advent and Christinas sermons is in preparation for public¬ 
ation in the Middle English Texts series edited by Manfred Gorlach, 

Notably, Lillian L. Steckman, "A Late Fifteenth-Century Revision of Mirk's 
Festial ", Studies in Philology 34 (1937), 36-48. 

S. Wenzel, "Unrecorded Middle English Verses", Anglia 92 (1974), p.65, no, 
34 and p.68, no.47. 

G.R, Owst, Preaching in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1926), pp.lOO, 148, 
202, 350; Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 

1961), pp.132-33, etc. 

D.S. Brewer, "Observations on a Fifteenth-Century Manuscript", Anglia 72 
(1954), 390-99. The first section of the manuscript (pp.1-44) contains 
four Advent and two Septuagesima sermons copied from an exemplar which 
seems to correspond more closely to R than to H. 

C. Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, Neue Folge (Heilbronn, 1881), p.cxx. 

G.F. Warner and J.P. Gilson, Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Old 
Royal and King's Collections (Oxford, 1921), II, 298. 

Hence the title - "and for this treti speketh alle of festis, I wolle and 
pray that it be called a Festial" (Prologue to MS Cotton Claudius A.II, 
f.lv). 

This date is based on the fact that the oldest MS, Cotton Claudius A.II, 
notes that St Winifred's Day is "not ordeynyd by Holy Churche to be 
halowed", which it was in 1415. See J.E. Wells, A Manual of Middle English 
Writings (New Haven, 1916), p.103. 

M.F. Wakelin, "The Manuscripts of John Mirk's Festial", LSE , N.S. 1 (1967), 
93-118. See especially 93-94 and 113. 

There is, however, one Festial text which divides into Temporale and 
Sanctorale but belongs textually to Group A. It is found in MS Harley 
2420, which contains the Temporale and was not known to Wakelin, and in 
MS Harley 2417, which contains the Sanctorale. 

T. Erbe, Mirk's Festial, EETS, ES 96 (London, 1905). Only Part I, con¬ 
taining the text and glossary, was ever published. 

The quotation is taken from MS Durham Cathedral Library Cosin V.III.5, 
the closest to HR of all the Group B manuscripts known to us. 

Quotations from the HR collection will throughout this article be from H, 
emended where necessary from R, unless otherwise stated. The punctuation 
and capitalization are editorial 

There has already been some discussion of this in Steckman, especially 
40-44. 
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Steckman's suggestion that, because the Temporale section contains four 
saint's day sermons, "the plan for the arrangement of the homilies was 
evidently altered during the progress of the work (44)", is erroneous. 

A similar division of the Advent sermon into two is found in the Group A 
MSS Douce 60 and 108. 

But the normal division in Group B manuscripts of the sermon for SS Philip 
and James into two is not found in H, although it is in R, 

Steckman, 41, 

Evidence that the Festial was written in order that the poor priest might 
help the illiterate layman is clearly afforded by the Prologue attached 
to eight of the MSS: "By myne owne febul lettrure Y fele how yt faruth 
by othur that bene in the same degre that hauen charge of soulus and bene 
holdyn to teche hore pareschonus of alle the principale festus that cometh 
in the 3ere . , . but, for mony excuson ham by defaute of bokus and 
sympulnys of letture, therfore, in helpe of suche mene clerkus as I am 
myselff, I haue drawe this treti sewyng owt of Legend Aurea with more 
addyng to, so he that hathe lust to study therein, he schal fynde redy of 
alle the principale festis of the 3ere a schort sermon nedful for hym to 
techym and othur for to lerne" (MS Cotton Claudius A.II, f.lv). 

Jacobus de Voragine, a Dominican, later Archbishop of Genoa, compiled the 
Legenda Aurea between 1225 and 1270. M, Gorlach, The Textual Tradition of 
the South English Legendary, Leeds Texts and Monographs N.S. 6 (1974), p. 
227, note 65, considers the Legenda to have been most popular during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, judging from the number of copies pro¬ 
duced at this time. See also R.F. Seyboldt, "Fifteenth-Century Editions 
of the Legenda Aurea", Speculum 21 (1946), 327-38, and "The Legenda Aurea, 
Bible and Historia Ecclesia", ibid., 339-42. 

See A.G. Little, Studies in English Franciscan History (Manchester, 1917), 
p.143, 

See F.A. Foster, "A Note on the Fasciculus Morum ", Franciscan Studies 8 
(1948), 202-04. 

H, f.8r. Our choice of Bodleian Library MS Lincoln College 52.C., a later 
version of the Fasciculus, is dictated by references such as this which 
show that a later version of the Fasciculus was being used by the reviser. 
Part and Chapter references agree with this manuscript but not with 
earlier versions, as represented, for example, by MS Bodley 332, 

Steckman, 36, note 1, had noticed the close connection between these last 
two manuscripts and HR, but she did not pursue the connection when 
"informed by Dr Owst that the direct resemblance does not hold throughout 
the entire collection". 


These are not the only sources for the new sermons. For example, those 
for Septuagesima Sunday and for the second and fourth Sundays in Lent, 
which are based on the Gospel readings for those days, are translations 
of parts of the corresponding sermons in an anonymous Latin Dominical 
collection, British Library MS Additional 21253, 


Quotations from the Legenda are throughout from the edition of T, Graesse, 
Legenda Aurea by Jacobus a Voragine , 3rd ed. (Breslau, 1890). 
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H, f.68r. 


29 


H, f.75v. 


Thus the inciplt (f.lr) to the distinctiones , which cover ff„lr-207r of 
MS Bodley 332. It is of interest that the manuscript also contains the 
Fasciculus Morum (ff.207v-93r). 


Little, Franciscan History, pp.139-40, cites twenty-two manuscripts of the 
Fasciculus , to which F.A. Foster adds eight ("Some English Words from the 
Fasciculus Morum", Essays and Studies in Honor of Carleton Brown (New York, 
1940), 149-57). We are grateful to Professor Siegfried Wenzel for the 
information that thirteen of these manuscripts contain the sermon outlines. 

Quotation is from R, since H is here defective. 

Emendations are from MS Gloucester Cathedral Library 22 (see note 5). 

As already noted, R ends imperfectly and does not contain this sermon. A 
detailed study of the sermon, including the edited text, will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of LSE. 

The Fasciculus lyric is printed in full by C. Brown, English Lyrics of the 
Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 1932), p.222. The lyric of this sermon has 
never been printed, but for other pieces of verse from the sermon, see note 
3 above. 

H, f.213r, "Nota narracio de milite in prelio interfecto supra in alia 
exortacione". These cross-references are common in HR. 


See G,R, Owst, The Destructorium Viciorum of Alexander Carpenter (London, 
1952) . 

H, f.210r and f.210v. 

Brussels, Royal Library MS 2247. It is briefly described in the Catalogue 
des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Royale de Belgique (Brussels, 1903), III, 
pp.378-79, The two known English manuscripts are Oxford MS Balliol College 
81 and Cambridge MS Peterhouse 41. 

Carpenter was himself an Oxford man. See Owst, Destructorium, p.6. 

Ibid. , p.6. 

If not more so. The original Festial stresses the importance of orthodoxy; 
cf. the narratio which ends the sermon for Quinquagesima Sunday (Erbe, p.78, 
11.19-28) and the Trinity Sunday sermon (Erbe, pp,163-68). This is rein¬ 
forced in the revision by interpolations in the latter (H, f,123v and f,124r) 
which doggedly urge, "Beleve feithfully as Holi Chirch belevith and techith" 
(H, f.123v), 



THE YORK CORPUS CHRISTI PLAY: SOME PRACTICAL DETAILS 


By MARGARET ROGERSON 


The civic and craft records of medieval and Renaissance York offer 
a wealth of information about the Corpus Christi Play. 1 They con¬ 
tain scattered pieces of evidence which, in recent years, have 
inspired scholars to widely divergent interpretations of the Play 
in performance. 2 But much of the documentation is concerned with 
the more mundane and practical aspects of the presentation. The 
records are financial and administrative and, as such, they are 
devoted to organizational matters. Although they are less tanta¬ 
lizing than references to the mode of performance, the practical 
details of York's dramatic enterprise have their own fascination. 

Because the Play was a community undertaking involving a large 
number of people, routine administrative matters had to be attended 
to to ensure its continued existence. Two areas of administration 
which were of concern to both the crafts and the city council are 
particularly well documented in the extant records: these are the 
matters of craft finance for the production and the storage of 
pageant wagons. Those involved in the organization of the Play had 
the responsibility of seeing that these practical details were not 
neglected. 

1. Finance for the production 
a. Sources of funds. 

Individual craft guilds were obliged to finance the separate 
episodes within the Corpus Christi Play. They usually met this 
obligation with a special fund, called "pageant money" or "pageant 
silver", which was renewed annually. 

A craft's pageant money came from five sources: 

(1) yearly contributions from members; 

(2) yearly contributions from non-members who gained income by 
practising the skills of the craft; 

(3) special payments made when a member began to practise his 
craft as a master or when he entered the craft as a full 
member; 

(4) a percentage of fines levied for infringement of craft 
ordinances; 

contributions from other crafts which did not own pageants. 


( 5 ) 
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(1) Yearly contributions from members. 

Members' payments to their pageant fund varied from one craft 
to the next and there were different rates of payment for master 
craftsmen, journeymen and "foreigners", i.e. men who were not York 
citizens. 

The Linenweavers decided in 1540 that all masters were to con¬ 
tribute at the rate of 2d. for each loom they owned and Id. for 
each journeyman in their employ. 3 Members of other crafts did not 
pay according to the size of their business but contributed a fixed 
sum per head. In 1475, for example, all glovers were to pay 2d. a 
year or 4d. if they were "foreign"; in 1478 master mariners were to 
pay 4d. a year and ordinary shipmen Id.; in 1500 master Cartwrights 
paid 6d. a year while journeymen gave only 4d. and apprentices were 
excused from payment; and in 1572, all plasterers, tilers and brick¬ 
layers, York citizens and "foreigners” alike, were to contribute 4d. 

4 

a year. 

(2) Yearly contributions from non-members. 

The crafts were most assiduous in collecting pageant money from 
members who were "foreigners", and equally so in extracting con¬ 
tributions from non-members who profited from skills belonging to 
the craft. In 1485, for example, the Girdlers petitioned the city 
council for pageant money from non-members which was double the amount 
paid by members. 5 The Drapers were also careful in this regard and 
in 1522 were granted pageant money from anyone who sold "broad 
southern cloth". 6 In 1523 this ruling was enforced and nine such 
merchants paid the Drapers pageant contributions ranging from 4d. to 
2s. 7 

(3) Special payments from members. 

When a craftsman began to practise his trade as a master in 
York, he was bound by ordinance to pay a lump sum. Half the amount 
went to the city treasury and half to the craft's pageant fund. 
Sometimes the craft regulations were hard on "foreigners"; for 
example, in 1493 master cappers gave ls.8d. to the pageant when they 
set up shop, but "foreign" master cappers paid 10s. 8 The pageant 
funds also received money from apprentices when they finished their 
training and were admitted to full membership of the craft. In 1551, 
apprentices who had served their time in the Drapers' craft were 
admitted as members of the guild provided they paid 6d. to the 
pageant fund. 

(4) Fines. 

The majority of crafts made part of fines levied for breaking 
their trade ordinances payable to the pageant fund. Most fines were 
divided equally between the city treasury and the craft involved. 

Some crafts reserved their portion specifically for the pageant fund 
while others directed that it be used both for the pageant and for 
other general expenses of the guild. 10 

(5) Payments from crafts which did not own pageants. 

Those crafts which did not enjoy the status of pageant ownership 
did not escape financial responsibility within the organizational 
structure of the Play. Such guilds were required by law to contribute 
annually to the pageant funds of other groups. It was usual for these 
to be made not directly to the pageant-owning craft but indirectly 
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through the city Chamberlains. 11 In 1477, for example, an ordinance 
was passed to the effect that the Labourers were to pay 13s.4d. to 
the Chamberlains to be handed on to the Masons to assist with the 
Purification of the Virgin pageant. 12 The Chamberlains' accounts of 
the sixteenth century frequently record the names of labourers 
designated as "Pageant Masters" who were responsible for collecting 
the money to be given to the Chamberlains. 13 This is the only 
instance in which the Chamberlains kept records of their position as 
agents for pageant funds, although it is clear that they performed 
this function on other occasions. In 1517, for example, officials 
of the Vestmentmakers' craft collected 8d. from every master and 4d. 
from each journeyman and gave it to the Chamberlains who in turn 
handed it to the Skinners for the Entry into Jerusalem pageant. 14 


The position of the Chamberlains as intermediaries for pageant 
contributions indicates the interest the city council took in this 
practical matter of finance. Further, the civic administration 
exercised considerable control over the sources of pageant funds. 

All craft ordinances had to be ratified by the Mayor and council. 
These ordinances included instructions for yearly payments to the 
pageant fund from members, for payments of money from fines, and for 
special payments for entry as master or full member of the craft. 

Petitions for financial aid to boost pageant funds had to be 
submitted to the council. When the Armourers, for example, needed 
pageant money in 1445, they sent a formal letter to the Mayor. They 
asked him to find them some other means of support because their 
members were too few and too poor to raise the required pageant 
fund. 15 

Some crafts which found that non-members were profiting from 
skills normally practised only by members, sought financial support 
as compensation for such infringement. Formal petitions were sent 
to the council. In 1505, for example, the Drapers complained of 
their small membership and poverty and asked that all tailors and 
hosiers who sold cloth should be made to contribute to the pageant 
fund. 16 

The records indicate that the council had a duty to find support 
for any crafts suffering financial difficulties relating to the Play. 
With the exception of the Innholders' subsidy, 17 grants did not come 
directly from the city treasury, but indirectly from other crafts. 

In 1554 a craft pageant fund was given assistance from a fine which 
had been levied on another craft, suitably enough for an infringe¬ 
ment of civic ordinances relating to the conduct of pageants on 
Corpus Christi day. In this year the Scriveners' pageant fund was 
granted half of a 10s. fine paid by the Girdlers for failing to have 
their players ready to perform at the appointed time. 18 The money 
was granted in 1554 in what may have been exceptional circumstances, 
but many crafts which did not own pageants gave annual grants to 
pageant owners. In 1518, for example, the Girdlers were in receipt 
of 5s. a year from the Whitechandlers and Saucemakers, who had pre¬ 
viously paid pageant contributions to the Millers. 19 All such grants 
were ratified by the city council. 

If disputes about the sources of pageant funds arose, appeals 
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to the Mayor were made by the crafts involved. Usually, settlements 
were reached in the council meetings, but in difficult cases the 
Mayor could appoint a committee of disinterested citizens to arbi¬ 
trate. One such case was a dispute between the Marshals and Smiths 
in 1426. Each guild demanded pageant contributions from the other, 
claiming infringement on trade. The Mayor appointed a skinner, 
tailor, baker and glover to look into the matter and both the dis¬ 
puting parties agreed to abide by their decision. 20 

The authority of the council in the matter of pageant finance 
went even further. If the Corpus Christi Play was not performed in 
any year, the Mayor and his officers could lawfully appropriate all 
pageant money collected by the crafts and direct it to whatever 
purpose for the public good they saw fit. They took advantage of 
this privilege in 1535 when the play was cancelled in favour of a 
performance of the Creed Play. 21 The city Chamberlains collected 
the pageant money to be put towards the expenses of a delegation 
which had gone to London to defend the city's right to claim rent 
from land in Bishopfield. 22 In plague years the pageant money could 
be taken in and distributed to the sick. 23 

b. Collection and use of funds. 

Pageant funds were collected each year. The actual date of the 
collection was a matter to be decided by each individual craft. As 
the pageant money was available to be disbursed at the Mayor's 
pleasure in years when the Play was not performed, it can be argued 
that the collection was regarded as a normal yearly levy. Further¬ 
more, it is clear that the pageant money, which came to be called 
"custom money" by some crafts in the seventeenth century, continued 
to be collected long after the Corpus Christi play had been sup¬ 
pressed. 24 

Pageant contributions were sometimes received by the Searchers 
of the craft; 25 but officers known as "Pageant Masters" usually 
attended to this duty. Each craft elected two or four Pageant 
Masters each year to attend to the practical organization of the 
performance. At the end of their term of office they were to present 
their accounts to the craft at a "reckoning dinner" which they 
arranged. 26 Like the institution of the pageant fund, the election 
of Pageant Masters and the holding of the reckoning dinner remained 
part of the official machinery of the crafts after the performance 
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of the Corpus Christi Play had been discontinued. 

The city council exercised some control over the collection of 
the pageant money in that they sometimes sent one of the Mayor's 
Serjeants-at-Mace with the Pageant Masters to see that the craft 
members paid their dues. Both the Mercers and Bakers have records 
of a serjeant's participation in this matter. 28 

Refusal to pay pageant money incurred fines which were levied 
through the civic treasury. The Chamberlains took a portion of the 
fine for the city. 29 

In 1548 the craft of Drapers was forbidden to present its 
pageant of the Death of the Virgin again. From 1551 onwards, they 
were ordered by decree of the council to pay pageant money to the 
city Chamberlains who would then distribute it to whatever crafts 
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needed additional pageant finance. 30 It is possible that the Drapers 
resented this state of affairs, for, in 1554, four members of the 
craft objected to the payment of their pageant money and were threat¬ 
ened with official closure of their shops. 31 The council seems to 
have been determined to make an example of these defaulters so as to 
discourage similar wilfulness in their fellow drapers. 

Amounts in the pageant funds varied from one craft to the next. 
In 1535, for example, the Armourers had only 2s.8d. in their fund 
while the Cordwainers, Drapers and Tanners each had 20s. 32 The 
money was put to various uses: pageant wagons, costumes and proper¬ 
ties, which had to be made and repaired, and players, who had to be 
paid and fed. 3 3 

2. Storage of pageant wagons 

One annually recurring expense to be met by pageant-owning 
crafts, whether there was a performance of the play or not, was the 
cost of storing their pageant wagon. Sometimes this was covered by 
the pageant funds and sometimes money was directed from the general 
funds of the craft. 3 

Some crafts rented land from the civic administration and built 
their own "pageant houses"; others rented storage space from other 
crafts. Information is limited as few craft records are extant. 

a. Civic revenues from storage of wagons. 

The city treasury gained revenue from rents of land on which 
pageant houses were built on Toft Green, an area inside the walls 
to the south-west of Ouse Bridge. Some crafts rented a pageant 
house directly from the city but the records indicate that most 
rented land on the Green and saw to the buildings themselves. 35 
Such rents were collected by the Masters of Ouse Bridge. 36 The 
earliest reference to the Corpus Christ! Play at York concerns the 
storage of three pageant wagons. The entry is dated 1376 and is a 

payment of 2s. for a Toft Green lease. Unlike later rents from the 
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Green, this money was collected by the Chamberlains. 

The first extant list of leases of pageant-house land on the 
Green in the Bridgemasters 1 accounts is for 1428. In this year the 
Bridgemasters of Ouse Bridge received payments ranging from 8d. to 
Is. from the Skinners, Dyers, Mercers, Bakers, Goldsmiths and 
Tapiters. 38 The city continued to collect revenue from "pageant- 

house" land until at least 1626, when the Bridgemasters ceased com- 
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piling independent accounts. 

The Mayor and council drew up formal leases for the land on 
which the pageant houses were built. A copy of a contract between 
the city and the craft of Goldsmiths in 1420 gives a clear indication 
of the position of the council with regard to the pageant house land. 
This lease was to hold for eighty years. It was for a piece of 
ground next to the wall of the Preaching Friars measuring 4 ells by 
5% ells (i.e. 15' x 21*5') on which the Goldsmiths were to build their 
pageant house. The rent was 8d. a year and failure to pay was to 
result in repossession of the land by the city. The Goldsmiths were 
to keep the house in good condition and at the expiry of the lease 
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it was to become the property of the city. 1 * 0 

In 1387 a contract for the construction of a storehouse for 
pageant wagons was drawn up between the three crafts of Skinners, 
Bakers and Dyers and Robert de Waghen, carpenter. Robert was to 
build the house and see to its good repair afterwards. There was 
an unspecified disagreement about the contract which was referred 

to the Mayor, and Robert was ordered by the council to honour the 
4 1 

bargain, 

b. Holy Trinity Church used for pageant storage. 

Records of revenues from Toft Green pageant houses can account 
for only fourteen wagons; 1 * 2 and it is clear that a number of other 
locations were used for pageant storage. The city Chamberlains' 
account roll for 1396 lists an expense of 4d. for housing or looking 
after a wagon ("pro pagina hospitanda") at Holy Trinity Priory. 43 
It is possible that other religious establishments in York were used 
for such purposes. 

c. Craft revenues from pageant houses on Toft Green. 

Some crafts derived revenue from storage of wagons on Toft 
Green by sub-letting space in their pageant houses to other pageant 
owners. In 1503, for example, the Bakers agreed to sub-let to the 
Cooks, and an indenture binding on both parties was passed by a 
meeting of the city council. 44 The Bakers' accounts show that other 
crafts rented space, usually at the rate of Is. a year, in their 
Toft Green storehouse: the Weavers in 1546, 1549, 1550 and 1551: the 
Bowyers in 1546 and the Painters from 1565-86. 45 In later years, 
when the Play was no longer performed, the Bakers rented their pag¬ 
eant house to unspecified parties and named individuals, apparently 
for purposes other than storage of pageant wagons. 

d. Pageant houses in Fetter Lane and Peter Lane Little. 

The Mercers’ company had holdings in Fetter Lane and Peter Lane 
Little where they leased pageant storage space to the Butchers and 
the Bowyers between 1487 and 1589. 46 

e. A pageant house in Barker Lane. 

The craft of Tailors owned a pageant house near Toft Green in 
Barker Lane. In 1615 they leased the house and some adjoining land 
to a member of their guild. 47 

f. Later references to pageant houses. 

The records continue to refer to pageant houses after the per¬ 
formance of the Corpus Christ! Play ceased. This is clear from the 
Bridgemasters', Bakers', Mercers' and Tailors' documents mentioned 
above. Further, in 1626, the city Chamberlains received £3.13s.4d. 
from the sale of the Tapiters' pageant house. 48 The Tapiters may 
have had an agreement with the city similar to that of the Goldsmiths' 
mentioned above, (a). 
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The documentation of the York Corpus Christi Play makes con¬ 
tinual references to the practical details of pageant finance and 
storage. Only an outline of the major points has been attempted in 
this article. The overall control of the civic authority is evident 
from the applications made by the crafts for settlement of disputes 
and for ratification of contracts and ordinances. The network of 
agreements and payments is one of amazing intricacy, but it is clear 
that the city council and the crafts did all they could to attend to 
practical matters and thus ensure the efficient presentation of the 
Play. 



NOTES 


A complete edition of York documents relating to drama and dramatic 
pageantry is being prepared by Alexandra F. Johnston of Victoria College, 
University of Toronto and myself for publication in the proposed series, 
Records of Early English Drama . References in this article are to docu¬ 
ments to appear in that volume. I wish to thank Professor Johnston, 
Professor A.C. Cawley, University of Leeds and Mrs Rita Green, Archivist, 
York, City Library for their assistance during my period of research in 
York. 

Compare, for example, Alan H. Nelson, The Medieval English Stage (University 
of Chicago Press, 1974), Chapters 2 and 3; Martin Stevens, "The York Cycle: 
From Procession to Play", LSE, n.s., VI (1972), 37-61 and "Postscript", 

LSE , n.s. VI (1972), 113-115? Margaret Dorrell, "Two Studies of the York 
Corpus Christi Play", LSE, n.s. VI (1972), 63-111. 

York City Archives, House Book B 9, f. 102v. All subsequent references 
are to documents held in York City Archives unless otherwise stated. 

B/Y Memorandum Book, f.140 (Glovers); A/Y Memorandum Book, f.304v (Ship- 
men) ? B 8, f.101 (Cartwrights); B/Y, f.229 (Plasterers, Tilers and Brick¬ 
layers) . 

B 2-4, f.163. 

B lO, f.43. 

B 10, f.63Bv. 

A/Y, f.371v. 

B 20, f.63. 

A/Y f.258 (Plasterers and Tilers 1422-3. Craft portion of fine to pageant 
fund); A/Y, f.281v (Tanners 1476. Craft portion of fine to pageant fund 
and other general expenses). 

Three Chamberlains were chosen by the council each year to take over the 
administration of the city treasury on 3rd February. 

A/Y, f.291v (Latin version); Chamberlain's Book CC 1A, f.H4v (English 
version). 

1523, CC 2, f.147v; 1527, CC 3(1), p.149; 1528 CC 3(1), p.247; 1538, CC 
3(3), f.38v? 1542, CC 4(1), f.l20v; 1554, CC 4(2), p.193? 1559, CC 5, f.91. 

B 9, f. 93v. 

B/Y, f.121. 

B 9, ff.25, 26. No decision was made in 1505, but in 1508 it was decreed 
by the council that anyone who sold southern cloth must contribute 12d. a 
year to the Drapers' pageant fund. 
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See Margaret Dorrell, "The Mayor of York and the Coronation Pageant", LSE, 
n.s., V (1971), 35-45. 

CC 4(3), f.69v; B 21, f.46v. 

B 9, f.96v. The Millers were granted pageant money from the Tilemakers by 
the same decree. 

A/Y, f.287v. 

See Alexandra F. Johnston, "The Plays of the Religious Guilds of York: The 
Creed Play and the Pater Noster Play", Speculum, 50 (1975), 57-70. 

CC 3(2), pp.51-2, 127, 153-4; Chamberlains' Roll 6:7; B 13, f.24-24v. 
Bishopfield was a large open area to the south of the Ouse, outside the 
wall to the west. See A. Raine, Medieval York (London, 1955), pp.243-4. 

This was the case in 1552. B 20, ff.lOO-lOOv, 106. 

For example, the Weavers were still collecting pageant money in 1607. 
Weavers' Accounts E 56, pp.80-1. 

Each craft had two to four Searchers who were elected annually to assist 
the Master in seeing that craft ordinances were kept, guarding against 
sub-standard workmanship and preventing outsiders from practising the 
skills of the craft. 

See Mercers' documents, Alexandra F. Johnston and Margaret Dorrell, "The 
York Mercers and their Pageant of Doomsday, 1433-1526", LSE, n.s., VI 
(1972), 25-35. 

For example, the Bakers were electing Pageant Masters in 1771, BM Add. MS 
34605, f.339; and the Mercers were holding reckoning dinners in 1605, 
Merchant Adventurers' Archives, Account Roll, Box 10, D 61. 

See Johnston and Dorrell, "Mercers", 26, 27 and BM Add. MS 33852, ff.5v, 
6v, lOv. 

In 1538 three men who made spurs but would not pay pageant money to the 
Spurriers were fined for the offence. The city Chamberlains took 4d. from 
each of two of them and 3d. from the other and an undisclosed amount went 
to the craft. CC 3(3), f.14. 

B 19, f.16v; B 20, f.56. 


B 21, f.63. 


CC 3(2), pp.51-2, 153-4. 

See Johnston and Dorrell, "Mercers", 26-31. 

This seems to have been the case with the Mercers' craft. For example in 
1451-2 their account roll lists "Item to Joe comons for feme of £>e pageant 
hous a yere xij d" under the heading "Expense forinsice et necessarie" 
(Mercers' Account Rolls D53 H). In 1463, the pageant masters paid for 
storage out of their own pageant funds, "Item for ]?e farme of £e pagand 
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hus xij d" (Mercers’ pageant masters' accounts, D63). 


The Weavers appear to be the only craft which rented a building as well as 
land from the city. B 8, f.64v (1499); Bridgemasters' Rolls 86:1 (1501). 

Each year the Mayor chose four Bridgemasters to serve from 3rd February. 
They collected rents from properties on and adjacent to Ouse and Foss 
Bridges. Any funds remaining after the necessary bridge maintenance had 
been attended to were handed over to the Chamberlains. 


A/Y, f.4v. 

Bridgemasters' Rolls 82:3. 


Bridgemasters' Rolls 98:3; 98:4. After 1626 all civic revenue was admini¬ 
stered by the Chamberlains. 

B/Y, f.42. 

A/Y, f.163v. 

The wagons were those of the following crafts: Tanners, Coopers, Fish¬ 
mongers and Mariners, Chandlers, Goldsmiths, Girdlers, Skinners, Bakers, 
Cordwainers, Tapiters, Dyers, Carpenters, Weavers, Mercers. 

Chamberlains' Rolls 1:1. 


B 9, ff.3v-4. 

BM Add. MS 33852, ff.10, llv (Weavers); f.7 (Bowyers); ff.26-59 and BM 
Add. MS 34604, ff.4-10 (Painters). 


For example, in 1554-5 the following rents were recorded for Peter Lane 
Little, . . and for the butcher pagand xij d and for the Bowyer pageant 
xvj d" (Mercers' Account Rolls D59 S (a). 


Merchant Taylors' Archives. Deed Book, f.13. 


CC 19 (2), f.16. 



MYSTERY PLAYS AT NORWICH: THEIR FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


By JOANNA DUTKA 


Unlike the cycle plays of York and Chester, whose texts have 
survived and about which substantial documentary evidence exists, 1 
the Norwich mystery plays are marked by a paucity of information 
regarding their nature and production. 2 Of the plays, two texts 
produced by the Norwich Grocers survive, as do descriptions of 
their pageant wagon, its properties, and expenses incurred in 
presenting the pageant wagon and play. 3 Scholars have suggested 
that the roof bosses of Norwich Cathedral are visual evidence of 
the subjects treated in the plays, 4 and municipal documents include 
a list of pageant subjects and the crafts that produced them, 5 pre¬ 
sumably in response to a proposal in 1527 that the pageants be 
allotted to all the guilds, not, as heretofore, only to St Luke's. 6 
The significance of the petition of St Luke's Guild to the Assembly 
that they be released from bearing the sole burden of "disgisinges 
and pageauntes" on Whit Monday has never been fully explored, 
inasmuch as the request has not been considered within the context 
that provided the occasion for its being made. From cathedral, 
municipal, and antiquarian documents such a context can be 
suggested. Accordingly, this paper advances a hypothesis, suggested 
by a study of the records of Norwich, concerning the growth of the 
plays of that city and also describes their decline by means of a 
chronology of events drawn from the documents. 

In 1527, St Luke's Guild, traditionally the fraternal organiz¬ 
ation of painters and allied crafts, 7 maintained "that wher of long 
tyme paste the sayd Gilde of Saynt Luke yerly till nowe haue ben 
vsed to be kept & holden withyn the Citie aforesaid the Mondaye in 
Pentecoste Weke at which daye & the daye next ffolowyng many & 
diuers disgisinges & pageauntes" were presented, their guild, 
impoverished by the financial burden, should be released from the 
necessity of sole production by an order giving "euery occupacion" 
of the City a pageant of its own. 8 

The "keeping of the gild" of St Luke, mentioned in the petition, 
refers to the practice of the members meeting together to attend 
Mass and a feast in honour of their patron saint on Whit Monday and, 
on the following day, to attend a Mass in commemoration of members 
who had died. 9 St Luke's Day is October 18; that the gild in his 
honour was held during Pentecost Week instead may have been for a 
significant, if non-devotional, reason. The days on which the 
members of St Luke's Guild went in procession to their observances 
fell in the week of the largest fair in Norwich, the annual Pentecost 
Fair, held at Tombland, an open space just outside the Cathedral 
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precincts. Because of this great event, the city was full of people 
- as the Guild noted in its petition, without giving the reason: "by 
force wherof yerly at that tyme more than any other tyme of the yere 
the people of the countre haue abundauntly vsed to resorte to the 
said Citie". The Guild also pointed out to the Assembly that the 
city profited substantially from these people: "as well many 
merchaundises as vitaille , . . arn vttered and sold, to the grette 
. . . comfforte of the citezens". On the other hand, St Luke's 

Guild alone provided the entertainment and paid for the costs. Such 
costs might indeed, in all justice, be shared by those benefiting 
from the profits, but the Guild was in fact making a special point, 
elliptically, to the Assembly. The Fair was the oldest in the city, 
having belonged to the Priory from the cathedral's foundation in 
1094-6, and from it the monks received rent for stalls erected - a 
sore issue with the townspeople for years. Since 1524, however, it 
had belonged to the City. 10 There would seem, then, to be a legal 
as well as moral point to the petition for aid. Since the Fair was 
civic, so toe should be the crowd-attracting ceremonies held in con¬ 
junction with it. 

The fair-goers were provided in St Luke's procession with 
"disgisinges and pageauntes as well of the liff and marterdams of 
diuers and many hooly sayntes as also many other lyght and feyned 
figures and pictures of other persones and bestes". As well, the 
petition describes the Guild as "seruyng of the lord named the Lord 
of Mysrule at Tomland" on Whit Tuesday. Neither activity seems to 
have any connection whatsoever with the Guild's religious observances, 
but I would suggest that serving the Lord of Misrule is connected 
with another occurrence on the same day. The accounts of the sacrist 
of Norwich Cathedral include offerings made to the church: "de 
processione civitatis et patrie feria iij a in ebdomada pentecost." 11 
All crafts of Norwich were obliged by the Ordinances of 1449 to 
attend the Mayor on his ridings.' 2 On Whit Tuesday, then, a large 
civic procession made its way through Tombland and the Fair to the 
Cathedral. Although the procession itself was, no doubt, of great 
decorum, the festivities associated with the Pentecost Fair seem to 
have included the reversal of this civic order in the character of 
the Lord of Misrule, 13 supported by the members of St Luke's Guild 
who could make his reign memorable by means of their occupational 
skills. 

The ambiguity of the description of the disguisings and pageants 
as comprising "the liff and marterdams of diuers and many hooly 
sayntes as also many other lyght and feyned figures and pictures of 
other persones and bestes" (were the disguisings concerned with the 
'saints' and the pageants with 'figures and pictures'? were the 
'saints' biblical?) is matched by the uncertainty surrounding the 
words 'disguisings' and 'pageants'. Whether or not 'disguising' 
meant drama in sixteenth-century Norwich, 'pageant' did not. As will 
be shown below, the records, both guild and municipal, indicate that 
a pageant was a moveable representation of a person, legendary 
creature or location; the records suggest further that plays were 
connected with the pageants, taking place in or on or in company with 
them, so that when in certain documents the word 'pageant' is used, 
'pageant with play' is meant. 
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What the "lyght and feyned figures and pictures" were cannot 
now be ascertained, but two of the figures displayed might well be 
indicated in the following items from the Chamberlains' Accounts of 
1546, recording expenses for the celebrations attending the coron¬ 
ation of Edward VI: "Item to Robert Nycholles for his horses caryeng 
a pageant of kyng salamon about processyon xij d; Item to iij men 
that toke payn aboute the forsayd pageant and to ij men y fc bare the 
moremayde xx d". 14 The existence of a "King Solomon" pageant per¬ 
haps supports the hypothesis that the bosses of the Cathedral vaults 
represent carved versions of pageant scenes, for the bosses of the 
eighth bay of the nave vault include a depiction of King Solomon. 15 
The "Mermaid" pageant might also be one of the "persones and bestes" 
spoken of in the St Luke's Guild petition. That pageant had been 
presented to the Corporation by Thomas Nicolls, a Cordwainer, in 
1540*. "Thomas Nicholas of his gode mynde hath gyuen to the 
commonaltie his pageant called the moremayd / the xxiiij^ ie daye off 
maye . . .". 16 

Whether these two pageants were ever the property of St Luke's 
Guild is not known. The pageants that were used in the Guild's pro¬ 
cession may have belonged to other guilds, for St George's Guild 
possessed its own emblems, banners, and figures of St George and the 
Dragon, or to individuals, and may have been borrowed or rented 
for use at the time of the procession, with the costs of refurbish¬ 
ing and setting them forth falling to St Luke's men; that the Guild 
of St Luke would be associated with pageants simply by virtue of the 
occupations it included is attested to by a payment of the London 
Ironmongers to that city's St Luke's Guild of Painters-Stainers in 
1566 for costs incurred "for making of the pageant, and all manner 
of things incident to the same, as well the carpenters' as painter’s 
work". 18 On the other hand, the pageants may have been built by the 
members of the Guild and displayed by them until the allocation of 
pageants following the 1527 petition, for no other crafts are 
mentioned as possessing pageants until after that date: the first 
reference is to the Weavers, who in 1529/30 have a pageant of the 
Holy Ghost. 19 The Tailors have a pageant in 1537; according to the 
early sixteenth-century list of pageants and crafts responsible for 
them, the Tailors produce the pageant of Abraham and Isaac. 20 The 
Cordwainers, in the same list, have a pageant of Moses and Aaron 
"with the children off Israeli & Pharo with his Knyghtes". Cord¬ 
wainer Nicolls' "Moremayd" would have been not an inappropriate 
decorative figure for the Red Sea pageant, similar, if not analogous, 
in that function to the "Griffin" of the Grocers' Paradise pageant. 

The basis of the allocation of the pageants to the various 
occupations usually bears a relationship to the economic and social 
status of each group. In the 1449 Craft Ordinances, a rule was set 
forth governing the order of the crafts when they attended the Mayor 
on his ridings: "}pt crafte in which ipe Mayr of ]oe cite for the tyme 
beyng is inrolled shall ryde and walke next afore the Mayr". 22 The 
carrying out of this rule is seen in the lists of partipants in the 
Corpus Christi processions of c.1449, c.1527, and c.1543, where the 
crafts from which the Mayors were chosen are in the position of 
honour at the end of the procession: the Mercers and Grocers (with 
their associated crafts) immediately precede the Mayor. 23 In the 
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list of pageants drawn up after 1527, the Mercers have the first, 
the Creation of the World; the Grocers are listed second, with 
Paradise; and the third pageant, "Hellecarte", belongs to some of 
the occupations of the Guild of St Luke. The writer of this list 
mistakenly followed the order of procession; recognizing his error 
in having Paradise precede "Hellecart", he corrected the numbering: 

Primo Mercers ... 

ii j Grocers ... 

ij Glasiers Steyners 

At this point the lists diverge, for, seemingly, crafts sometimes 
chose, or were given, pageants suitable to their occupations; for 
example, the Goldsmiths, who varied between being third and fourth 
from the end in the Corpus Christi processions, contribute to Pageant 
IX, the Birth of Christ and the Three Kings of Cologne. Just as the 
wealthiest crafts are responsible for the opening pageants, a company 
that grew to prominence in the sixteenth century, the Worsted Weavers 
(fourth, sixth, and third last in the three procession lists), ends 
the series with the pageant of the Holy Ghost. This particular 
allocation of a pageant is noteworthy, for it marks the beginning of 
the usurpation by the Worsted Weavers of the place held by St Luke's 
Guild in the festivities of Pentecost Week: by 1531, the Weavers 
were holding their obit on Whit Monday, the day of the gild, that is, 
feast, of St Luke's Guild, though the Weavers had no feast. 25 By 
1543, when new Craft Ordinances and a new Corpus Christi procession 
list were promulgated, the Worsted Weavers had their service and 
feast on Pentecost, their obit presumably on the following day, and 
their position was third last in the procession. The service and 
feast of St Luke's Guild, however, were relegated in the new Ordin¬ 
ances to the second Sunday after Trinity, and the Guild had fallen 
to sixth last in the procession, 26 the place held by the Weavers in 
the previous list. 

When, before 1527, St Luke's Guild exhibited pageants on its 
gild days in Pentecost Week, was drama associated with these displays? 
That the pageants were divided among the various Norwich occupations 
after that date seems clear from the granting of the petition made 
by St Luke's Guild and the early corroborative evidence supplied by 
a note in the Worsted Weavers' documents previously cited. 27 That 
plays were associated with the pageants is suggested by the intro¬ 
duction to the Grocers' Play of 1533: [this] booke makyth mencion of 
y e Story of y e Creacion of Eve with y e expellyng of Adam & Eve out 
of Paradyce the whiche Story apparteynythe to y e Pageant of y e 
Company of y e forsayd craft of Grocery wherefor thys sayd Booke ys 
made for the sustentacion and Mayntenens of y e same . . .". 28 If 

plays and pageants were considered together not only by the Grocers 
(the "Story apparteynythe to y e Pageant") but also generally, the 
Guild of St Luke may very well have produced plays along with its 
pageants on its gild days. The Grocers, then, when the pageants 
(and plays, if this supposition is correct) were distributed among 
the crafts after 1527, could take over an already-existing play or 
provide a new one. They seemingly chose the latter alternative, 
otherwise, if they were merely using an old play that had been given 
them when the pageants and plays were distributed among the crafts. 
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they had not troubled until 1533 to enter with their other records 
the text of that play. This does not seem plausible, and, as Norman 
Davis remarks, "the surviving text is not much older than the date 
at which it was copied into the Grocers’ Book [1533]". 29 The copying 
of the play into the Grocers' records took place after its first 
performance under their sponsorship. 30 Subsequent performances 
depended on the decision of the Assembly, into whose charge the pro¬ 
ductions had been put: all, some, or none could be mounted in any 
given year, but the performance days, as when St Luke's Guild pro¬ 
duced the pageants, remained in Whit-week, as the Grocers’ records 
testify. What then, of the customary appellation, "Corpus Christi" 
plays? 31 

That St Luke's Guild could bear the cost of exhibiting pageants 
during Pentecost Week and producing plays on Corpus Christi seems 
unlikely. Moreover, the only reference to a Corpus Christi play in 
Norwich, if it is such and not a generic appellation, is the remark 
made about Lord Suffolk in 1478 that "ther was neuer no man J?at 
playd Herrod in Corpus Crysty play better and more agreable to his 
pageaunt then he dud". 32 Corpus Christi was, however, an important 
civic event, as is evident in the returns made by the Norwich guilds 
in 1389. The Guild of Corpus Christi had a gild and procession, but 
not on the feastday. Instead, they were held on the octave of 
Corpus Christi because the Great Guild of the Annunciation had, to 
all intents, taken over the feastday for its own. 33 The reasons for 
this are several. The Corpus Christi procession began and ended 
until the 1540's at the collegiate Chapel of St Mary-in-the-Fields , 3 4 
a church having strong connections with the city as a result of the 
Great Assemblies being held there. 35 The Great Guild itself appears 
to have been known as Le Bachery, the origins of which are not known, 
but which was probably composed of notable citizens, for it was 
influential politically and economically. It supported two chaplains 
at the College and a third at the Carmelites' Church, in addition to 
contributing annually to that Order and possessing property the value 
of which far exceeded that of any other guild. 36 Complaints against 
its power and influence were laid by the citizens in 1414 and 1443, 
until finally, in 1452, it seems to have merged with St George's 
Guild. 37 In its 1389 return, the Great Guild stated that its rules 
provided that the members should meet "ad ecclesiam Collegiatam 
predictam in festo Corporis Christi circa horam sextam ad procedendum 
reuerenter cum processione dicte ecclesie eundo et reuertendo 
humiliter", and that it was a custom on that feast for some object 
used for divine worship to be offered at the high altar. The Guild 
noted further that "quia tam propter huiusmodi doni oblacionem quam 
dictam solempnem processionem confratres et sorores predict! ad 
prefatem Collegiatam ecclesiam in dicta festiuitate Corporis Christi 
conueniant et accedant ac ibidem confluit populi multitudo ordinatum 
est quod dicta die festiuitatis omnes et singuli fratres et sorores 
antedicti simul prandeant et cum omnibus aliis deuote venientibus 
communem refectionem habeant". 3 8 

Thus, if at the end of the fourteenth century plays were pro¬ 
duced on this important day in Norwich, as they were in other cities, 
they were probably under the jurisdiction of the Bachery, or Great 
Guild. The civic disturbances of the first half of the fifteenth 
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century and the part played by the Great Guild in them led finally 
to the seizure of the liberties of Norwich in 1447, to the Craft 
Ordinances in 1449 strictly regulating all the social and business 
affairs of the occupations, and to the disappearance of the Great 
Guild through the Settlement of 1452. Hereafter, its place as the 
Guild of the wealthy and influential was taken by St George's Guild, 
with which it merged: the outgoing Mayor became the Alderman of St 
George's Guild, city Aldermen were made members, as were all city 
councillors, if they so wished. 39 

During this same period of the first half of the fifteenth 
century, the name of St Luke's Guild appears in the Norwich docu¬ 
ments. If the Guild existed in 1389, its Guild Certificate has been 
lost. The first record of it is in a St George's Guild Account Roll 
of 1429/30 that contains a reference to an offering made to the 
Guild of St Luke, 40 These offerings do not continue after 1450. 

From 1464/65, St Luke's Guild makes offerings to the Cathedral; 
these go on till 1535/36. 41 When the Great Guild disappeared in 
the mid-1450's, St Luke's Guild could have taken over the respons¬ 
ibility of the plays, if they already existed, because its situation 
in the mid-fifteenth century, as the records of offerings indicate, 
was probably the most secure in its history. For instance, the 
southern apsidal chapel in Norwich Cathedral was dedicated to St 
Luke in 1442, 42 and during the 1469 visit of Queen Elizabeth 
Woodville, the "great chair" of the Guild was brought to one of the 
procession stations for use in a dramatic ceremony there. As Harrod 
comments, the chair seems, "by the money expended in treating the 
fraternity for lending it, and the care and labour bestowed upon its 
protection from injury, to have been a fabric of great magnificence." 4 3 
Also, from about 1425, rebuilding and decoration of various sections 
of the Cathedral were taking place. Indeed, a notable school of 
glass-painting grew up in Norwich precisely at this time. 44 Moreover, 
St Luke's Guild, composed traditionally of painters-stainers, had 
expanded its membership to include the occupations allied with its 
men in the task of rebuilding the Cathedral. The absorption of other 
crafts occurred possibly when Richard Brasier, a bell-founder who 
cast the Cathedral's four bells, was mayor in the 1450's and 1460’s; 45 
his influence may have united the brasiers and bellfounders, at least, 
with the painters-stainers. The Cathedral's nave and choir were 
vaulted in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 46 The bosses 
that decorate the nave vault depict a sequence of Old and New Testa¬ 
ment events paralleled implicitly in the list of pageants produced 
by all the crafts after 1527. The bosses and the pageants could 
thus have been contemporaneous and brought into being by the same 
group of crafts. 

The early history of the plays may be as I have suggested; 
their demise can be set forth with more precision. The following 
chronology of the sixteenth-century performances and eventual dis¬ 
appearance of the plays is based on the Grocers' Accounts and 
municipal documents. 

1527 St Luke's Guild, claiming to have held their gild on Whit 
Monday for "long tyme paste" and to have included pageants 
in their procession, petition the city for release from the 
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excessive cost of the procession. Because Whit Monday falls 
within the week of the Pentecost Fair, which is under the 
jurisdiction of the City (Liber Albus, ff-14v-20r) and from 
which all the citizens benefit, the Assembly is asked to 
divide the pageants among the crafts of Norwich. The 
request is granted (Assembly Proceedings, ff.148v-149r, fair 
copies of the records in the Assembly Minute Book, 1510- 
1550, ff,120r-120v. All further references will be made to 
the Proceedings, which have been checked against the Minute 
Books). 

1529 The Worsted Weavers record the making of the Pageant of the 
Holy Ghost (MS 21f(ll), No.68). 

1533 The Grocers' Play is copied into the Company's records (June 
16, 1533). The Grocers' Pageant is played (Account, May 8, 
1534) . 

1534 The Mayor's Court orders "by assent of the Tanners & 

Cordwaners that the Tanners shall ffynde iij persons to ther 
pageant that is to saye god in the bussh moises & aron & the 
carte therto" (Court Book 2, 1510-32, p.292; 6 May, 26 Henry 
VIII; quoted in Notices . . . of . . . Pageantry , p.7). The 
Grocers' Pageant is played; expenses are paid for Corpus 
Christi (Account, May 7, 1535). 

1535 Expenses are paid for the Grocers' Pageant and for Corpus 
Christi (Account, May 18, 1536). The amount paid signifies 
that the play was performed; the various sums paid in later 
years indicate that when the pageant is said to go, the 
pageant with its play have been set forth. 

1536 The Grocers' Pageant "[goes] not at Wytsontyde", though an 
assessment for the anticipated charges has been made. Some 
of this sum is spent on setting the pageant forth during the 
celebrations of the birth of Prince Edward. Corpus Christi 
is not mentioned (Account, April 27, 1537). 

1537 The Grocers' Pageant probably goes, because both an assess¬ 
ment and charges are levied. (Account, May 19, 1538). 

Corpus Christi is not mentioned. 

1538 Assembly Order of May 23: "This daye it is agreed that the 
pageantes shall goo this year on Pentecoste monday as they 
haue goon beffore in tymes paste" (Proceedings, f,184r). 

The Grocers' Pageant goes, and the Account includes charges 
that are larger than usual because "newe whelys & many other 
thynges yt war in dekaye" have been bought (May 9, 1539). 
Corpus Christi is not mentioned. 

1539 The Grocers' Pageant does not seem to have gone. The charges 

of Corpus Christi are mentioned as being placed under the 
responsibility of the Surveyors and are an entirely separate 
item from those of the pageant, making clear what was 
implicit in the previous entries: the pageants are set forth 
and the plays are performed on Whit Monday; Corpus Christi 
has only a procession in which the crafts bear banners ("for 
beryng of y e Stremers on Corpus xi day, 2 d") (1534 Account) . 4 7 

1540 The Grocers' Pageant does not go: the members are assessed, 
but no charges are made (Account, April 27, 1541). The fail¬ 
ure of the pageant to be shown in 1539 and 1540 echoes a 
larger issue; the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry 
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VIII. Because of their connection with religious houses, 
the guilds were also affected: "Wher as manye gildes haue 
bene holden with inne the citie of Norwich, wheroff some off 
them been nowe dissolued and some bene yet kept and not 
dissolued, to whyche gyldes been dyuers stocks of money 
belonging .... Enacted that all such summes of money 
belonging to eny gild dissolued shal be holy paid to the 
Mayer for the tyme beyng . . .". 48 The Grocers' Company 

was not yet concerned; in time, however, they too were to 
have their stocks confiscated. 

1541 The Grocers are assessed, but charges are not levied. The 
supposition that when no charges are made their pageant does 
not go is verified by an order of the Mayor's Court, April 
25, 33 Henry VIII (Court Book 4, 1534-49, p.54): 

Pageantes Warned to be sette fforth atte pentecost: 

In primis bochers 

It. Bakers bruers Innekepers 

It. Worstedweuers 

It. Smythes 

The pageants and plays these crafts were assigned in 1527 
were the Resurrection, Noah's Ship, the Holy Ghost, and the 
Conflict of David and Goliath, respectively. The signifi¬ 
cance of this entry is obvious. No matter how unified or 
complete the text of a "cycle" of plays was as regards the 
subjects within it, a performance could include as many or 
as few plays as the supervising group desired. Thematic 
unity was not, then, a straitjacket for the plays, and the 
seeming problem of fitting the performance of a long cycle 
into one day could be solved by selecting the plays to be 
shown. This entry from Norwich is the only evidence that 
has come to light, so far as I am aware, of such a practice 
actually having taken place. 

1542 The Grocers' Pageant goes; charges are also made for Corpus 
Christi (Account, May 5, 1543). 

1543 The city sets forth new Craft Ordinances that regulate every 
aspect of the guilds' existence. Included are new gild 
(that is, feast) days: the Worsted Weavers are given 
Pentecost; the Mercers, Drapers, Scriveners and Hardwaremen, 
Corpus Christi; St Luke's Guild, the second Sunday after 
Trinity. The Grocers are stated to have "kept no gilde" 

(that is, had no feast) but to have paid their "certen" (or 
yearly stipend) to the chaplain at the Guild Hall (formerly 
Blackfriars). This item corresponds with entries in the 
1546 Account of the Grocers covering the three previous years 
in which no Guild Assembly was called, confirming that the 
Grocers' Assembly and gild were held simultaneously. 

A new order of procession on Corpus Christi is also set out 
in the Ordinances. 49 The Grocers are assessed for that day; 
payments are not, however, clearly indicated. The pageant 
is not mentioned (Account, June 6, 1546). 

1544 The Grocers are assessed for Corpus Christi (Account, June 6, 
1546), but charges do not seem to have been made. 

The Mayor's Court of May 17 notes: 

This daye upon many consideracions declared aswell ffor 
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many charges leyde vpon the commonaltie & ffor the 
charges of xl ablemen ffor Warres to be sent to the 
kynges maiestie & also ffor the charges of the knyghtes 
mete & other vrgent causes apparant & ffor ease of pore 
people it is agreed that the Pageantes shalbe spared & 
left ffor this yeer (Court Book 4, 1534-49, p.216, 
printed in Hudson and Tingey, II, p.171, and Nelson, 

P-124). 

1545 The Grocers pay for Corpus Christi and also for dates, 
almonds, and perfumes for their painted and gilt Griffin 
(Account, 1546), ordinarily set on the top of their pageant 
wagon. The dates and almonds seem usually to have been 
decorations for the Tree of Paradise. The Account does not 
firmly indicate if the Griffin goes on Corpus Christi, but 
because only fivepence is spent, the complete pageant wagon 
with play are obviously not involved. The Griffin may even 
be a survivor of the "bestes" from the St Luke's procession. 

1546 The pageants do not go: "The pageants nor any of them shall 
not be sette fforthe this year at the tyme appoynted & 
accustomed & that Mr Maior shall not be dampnyffied ffor non 
settyng fforthe by fforce off eny acte theroff in ade to the 
contrarye etc." (Proceedings, 4 June, 38 Henry VIII, f.215r). 
The order suggests that the pageants were popular enough to 
make their non-appearance a matter for public complaint. 

The Grocers in their Assembly this year formulate ordinances 
for their company. Among the officials they elect are "2 
Surveyo rs for settyng forth of y e Processyon on Corpus X 1 
day, & for y e Pageant y f it go forth y e next yere". This 
entry again indicates that the Corpus Christi procession and 
the performance of the pageants were on two separate 
occasions. The Griffin has become, however, a part of the 
procession (Account, June 12, 1547) . 

1547 The Grocers' Accounts fail until 1556. 

The Assembly on May 11 of this year agrees "that the pageantes 
shal not be sette fforthe this yeere vpon diuers & many 
vrgent causes & consideracions declared ffor & in the same" 
(Proceedings, f.218v, printed in Nelson, p.125). 

1548 The pageants are rejected again: "settyng fforth pageantes 
this yeere ben differryd vpon diuers consideracions" (Pro¬ 
ceedings, 11 May, 2 Edward VI, f.225v; printed in Hudson and 
Tingey, II, p.126, and Nelson, p.125). 

The order is made permanent as a result of an Assembly of 
July 13: "It is graunted & enacted that all guylde stokkes 
whatsoeuer therbe withyn this Citie shalbe employde towardes 
the ffyndyng ffeyeng [cleansing] of the Rever of the same 
Citie The stok of the compenye of Saynt Georg onely except 
because now emploiyed to the poore" (Proceedings, f.226r; 
printed in Hudson and Tingey, II, p.126). Without their 
monies, the Guilds are unable to mount pageants. 

1554 In this first year of Queen Mary's reign, the crafts are 

ordered to reorganize: "It is commanded by Mr Mayer that all 
occupacions and craftes being wtin this citie shall nomynate 
and chose seuerally their hedmen and wardeyns accordyng to 
the awncient custome hadde and used amonges the same". 50 
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Grocers' Accounts resume in 1556, 1557, and 1558. Since no date is 
given, whether they refer to the previous or the current year's 
expenses cannot be determined. They all make payments for a Corpus 
Christi procession that included the Griffin as well as an Angel, 
and additionally in the 1557 and 1558 Accounts, a tree garnished 
with fruit and sweetmeats. 

1563 The Grocers' Pageant is ordered to be prepared for the coming 
mayoralty inauguration. The item concludes: "y e surveyo rs 
shall furnysh [the pageant] & prepare a devyce ageynst y e 
day (Grocers' Assembly, May 13, 1563). Would the "devyce" 
be speeches or verses to accompany the pageant wagon? 

1565 The Assembly of April 13 orders: "Souche Pageauntes that wer 
wont to go in this cittie in the tyme of Whitsonholydayes 
shalbe sett furthe by occupacions as in tymes past haue been 
usyd" (Proceedings, f,121v; printed in Hudson and Tingey, 

II, p.135, and Nelson, p.133). 

In obedience to this order, the Grocers inventoried their 
pageant's properties, and a new play was written with an 
alternative introduction if the Grocers were to begin the 
series of plays. Except for the remarks concerning the 
decay and eventual dismemberment of the pageant wagon as 
recorded in the Grocers' Book, nothing more is heard of the 
Norwich plays. 

In the preceding pages, an account of the growth, flourishing 
and disappearance of the mystery plays of Norwich, I have suggested 
that the plays may have been under the supervision of the Great 
Guild until it amalgamated with St George's Guild in 1452, and that 
the plays, during this time, may have been performed on Corpus 
Christi. In the second half of the century, the plays may have been 
transferred to the sponsorship of St Luke's Guild, the members of 
which were involved in the rebuilding and decoration of sections of 
the Cathedral, in particular the vaulting of nave and choir. The 
Guild maintained the plays till 1527, performing them either on 
Corpus Christi or on Whit Monday when the Guild celebrated its patron 
on that day. The change from Corpus Christi to Pentecost week could 
have occurred, however, as late as 1524, when the Pentecost Fair was 
handed over by the Cathedral Priory to the City, and the latter 
recognized the financial value of holding both plays and fair on the 
same day. The plays were made a civic responsibility in 1527, with 
all the crafts contributing to their production from that time. 

They were performed intermittently until 1565, their last public 
show. 
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Alan H. Nelson's The Medieval English Stage (Chicago, 1974) includes an 
overview of drama in Norwich. Though intriguing in much of its discussion, 
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printed in Davis, pp.xxix-xxx, and William Hudson and J.C. Tingey, eds.. 

The Records of the City of Norwich, II (Norwich and London, 1910), p.230. 

All manuscript references are to MSS in the Norfolk and Norwich Record 
Office, unless noted otherwise; my thanks are given to the County Archi¬ 
vist, Miss Jean Kennedy, for permission to publish transcriptions from the 
documents in her care. 


Assembly Proceedings, Book 2, 1491-1553, ff.148v-149r; printed in Davis, 
pp.xxvii-xxviii. The Proceedings are fair copies of the Minute Book 
entries; the petition in the Minute Book, differing only slightly, is 
printed in H. Harrod, "A few Particulars concerning early Norwich Pageants", 
Norfolk Archaeology , 3 (1852), 6-8. 

See Alban Butler, Lives of the Saints, ed. Herbert Thurston and Donald 
Atwater, IV (London, 1956), pp.142-3 and Helen Roeder, Saints and Their 
Attributes (London, 1955), p.21. Only one guild dedicated to St Luke is 
mentioned in the 1389 Guild Certificates, that of the Painters of London 
(Herbert F. Westlake, The Parish Gilds of Mediaeval England (London, 1919), 
p.236). In 1543, the Norwich guild comprised the pewterers, brasiers, 
bellfounders, plumbers, glasiers and painters (stainers) (Liber Albus, ff. 
172r-172v); the two lists of crafts are printed in Hudson and Tingey, II, 
pp.310-3. In the list of pageants, the glasiers and stainers are allied 
with scriveners, parchment-makers, carpenters, gravers, carriers, collar- 
makers (and wheelwrights, who are added later than the actual date of 
copying of the list) to produce Hellcart. 


Assembly Proceedings, 2, ff.148v-149r. 


'See the guild certificates in J.C. Tingey, "The hitherto Unpublished 
Certificates of Norwich Gilds", Norfolk Archaeology, 16 (1900), 267 and 

305; Hudson and Tingey, II, pp.284-5 and 297-8. 
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Liber Albus, ff,14v-20v; Hudson and Tingey, I, p.325; II, pp.cxxxvii- 
cxxxix. Along with the liberties of the fair, the Prior surrendered some 
of the ground both within and outside the precinct to the city in return 
for the sum of.500 marks. The jurisdictional and financial disputes were 
thus resolved to the satisfaction of both sides, and the fair seems to have 
continued as the major civic fair until the nineteenth century. 

Norwich Cathedral, Sacrist's Rolls. A procession at Pentecost makes offer¬ 
ings from 1439/40 (Roll 287), but not until 1464/5 (Roll 299) are the 
participants mentioned. 

Hudson and Tingey, II, p.288. See also pp.123-4 for an order for this 
riding in 1539. 

Some idea of the display may be gained from the description of John Gladman, 
a merchant "who seems to have played the part of 'King of Misrule' annually 
at the Shrovetide Carnival", { Victoria History of the County of Norfolk, 
ed. William Page, II (London 1906; repr. Folkestone, 1975), p.320, n.5), 
and others in a near-rebellion of 1443: "his hors trapped with tyneseyle 
and otherwyse dysgysyn things crowned as King of Kristmesse . . . , afore 
hym eche moneth disgysd after ye seson yerof, and Lenten cladde in white 
with redde herrings skinnes and his hors trapped with oyster shelles ..." 
(Hudson and Tingey, I, p.345). See also Nelson, p.123. 

F.249r, printed in Notices and Illustrations of the Costumes , Processions, 
Pageantry formerly displayed by the Coporation of Norwich (Norwich, 1850), 
p.13, and Nelson, p.125. Pageants for royal occasions were produced in 
the fifteenth century as well: see Francis Blomefield, An essay towards a 
topographical history of the county of Norfolk , II (London, 1806), p.124. 
These two pageants were carried by horses and by men; the grocers of 
Norwich had a pageant described as "a howse of waynskott paynted & buylded 
on a Carte with fowre whelys", with a "square toppe to sett over y e sayde 
howse", a "Gryffon gylte with a fane to sett on y e sayde toppe", "a bygger 
Iron fane to sett on y e ende of y e Pageante", "iiij xx iij small Fanes 
belongyng to y e same Pageante", and "3 paynted clothes to hange abowte y e 
Pageante". Men or horses were used to draw this pageant, as the payments 
and inventories indicate (MS 21f(ll), No.68). 

Smith, 15. 

Court Book 5, 1540-1549, p.4; printed in Hudson and Tingey, II, p.168, and 
Nelson, p.124. 

Mary Grace, ed., Records of the Gild of St. George in Norwich, 1389-1547 , 
Norfolk Record Society, IX (1937), pp.16-7; Nelson, pp.121-2. 

W. Carew Hazlitt, The Livery Companies of the City of London (London, 1892), 
p.577. 

MS 21f(11), No.68. 

Chamberlains' Accounts, 1537-47, f.l2r; Old Free Book, f.l62r. This list 
of pageants may represent a completely new departure for the city. Saints' 
lives and deaths, whatever these may have comprised and however they were 
presented, may have been replaced by the crafts with episodes from the Old 
and New Testament. I am not convinced, however, that the word 'saints' must, 
of necessity, exclude biblical personages; furthermore, Norwich was familiar 
with biblical pageants long before the sixteenth century; on the occasion 
of the visit of Queen Elizabeth Woodville to Norwich in 1469, a pageant of 
the Visitation was mounted (Chamberlains' Accounts, 1470-1490). 
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The Griffin mentioned passim in the Grocers' Accounts was probably the 
emblem of the Grocers' Company; see the Grocers' Account for 1557: "payd 
to 3 ladys that bare the Gryffon, Arms, and Grocery" (MS 21f(ll), No.68). 
The Grocers of London, an amalgamation of the Spicers and the Pepperers, 
had griffins on their coat of arms (W. Carew Hazlitt, The Livery Companies 
of the City of London (London, 1892), pp.141, 189). The 'perfumes' for 
the griffin of the Norwich Grocers, see below, were probably the expression 
of the creature's legendary attribute of a spicily fragrant breath and of 
the Guild’s historical identity- Although I cannot suggest any such close 
relationship between the Cordwainers and their mermaid pageant, Nelson's 
comment, p.124, that to connect the mermaid with the pageant "is patently 
absurd", shows a somewhat single-minded notion of pageant decorations. 

Hudson and Tingey, II, p.288. 

Old Free Book, f.l62r? Liber Albus, f.l72v; see also Hudson and Tingey, II, 
pp.lii and 312. 

Old Free Book, f,162r. 

Hudson arid Tingey, II, p.114. 


Hudson and Tingey, II, pp.297-8 and 311-2. 


MS 21f (11), No. 68. 


Davis, p.xxxix. 

The play was entered on June 26, 1533 (Fitch, p.ll). Whit Monday fell on 
June 2 that year. Corpus Christi on June 12. The Account is dated May 8, 
1534 (Fitch, P-24; Davis, p.xxxii). See also MS 21f(ll), No.68. Nelson, 
pp.130-1, does not clarify the matter of the dates when charges were 
levied and paid. Accounts presented at Assemblies, except that of 1547, 
refer to the previous year's expenses. 

Nelson, pp.131-5, argues that the plays were performed on Corpus Christi 
and were not moved to Pentecost week. His interpretation of the post-1527 
evidence is not tenable. See the chronology below. 

Paston Letters and Papers of the Fifteenth Century, ed. Norman Davis, II 
(Oxford, 1976), p.426. Nelson, p.131, believes that this comment is "the 
earliest probable reference to dramatic plays in Norwich". Such a state¬ 
ment seems highly conjectural, at best. 

Tingey, 296-301. 


Old Free Book, f,162r; Tingey, 296. 
Blomefield, II, p.115. 


Tingey, 277. 


For a history of these charges and the replies made to them see Hudson and 
Tingey, I, pp.lxxix-ci. See also Grace, pp.10-14. 
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Tingey, 296-8. 

Grace, p.13. 

St George's Guild Account Rolls, Roll of 1429-30. 
Norwich Cathedral, Sacrists' Rolls, numbers 298-334. 


Information received from the Norfolk and Norwich Record Office. 

Henry Harrod, "Queen Elizabeth Woodville's Visit to Norwich", Norfolk 
Archaeology, 5 (1894), 35. 


Christopher Woodforde, The Norwich School of Glass-Painting in the 
Fifteenth Century (London, 1950), especially pp.161-82. 

Blomefield, II, pp.118 and 123; see also Grace, pp.43-5, 47-53 and Canon 
Gilbert Thurlow, Norwich Cathedral (Norwich, n.d.), n.p. 

Thurlow, n.p.; John Britton, The History and Antiquities of the See and 
Cathedral Church of Norwich (London, 1816), pp.25-6, 65; John Harvey, 
English Medieval Architects (London, 1954), pp.101-3. 

See above, n.31. 

Hudson and Tingey, II, p.124. 

Hudson and Tingey, II, pp.310-3. 

Hudson and Tingey, II, p.175. 



REGENCY RADICALISM AND ANTIQUARIANISM: WILLIAM HONE’S 
ANCIENT MYSTERIES DESCRIBED (1823) 


By J.W. ROBINSON 


An examination of William Hone’s Ancient Mysteries Described, and of 
the hectic and stirring circumstances surrounding its preparation 
and publication, reveals that this book - frequently reprinted in 
both the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, but much ignored - 
represents an important development in literary and dramatic histori¬ 
ography; and also that this development is closely tied to the early 
nineteenth-century radical movement for parliamentary and social 
reform. Hone's discoveries about the medieval drama were, in fact, 
dependent on the same impetus that resulted in the age of reform. 

From successfully conducting his own defence against charges of 
sedition and blasphemy in 1817, he was led, by way of an abandoned 
"History of English Parody", to publish the first English edition 
of the so-called Apocryphal New Testament (1820); then his Ancient 
Mysteries Described (1823); and then his Every-Day Book, Table Book, 
and Year Book (1825-1831). 

The main section of Ancient Mysteries Described consists of 
copious extracts, with connecting narratives and quotations, from 
eight plays from the cycle of mystery plays known as the Ludus 
Coventriae, together with parallel passages from two of the apocryphal 
Infancy gospels. This is followed by eleven sections of "Illustra¬ 
tions and Additions", to which Hone refers disparagingly in his 
preface as "skimble-skamble stuff", but which mostly are in fact 
relevant to Hone's approach to the mystery plays. On its publication 
in May the book was heartily welcomed by a number of the critical 
reviews, with some exclamations of surprise. Charles Lamb, writing 
to thank Hone for a copy, said he was "agreeably entertained" by it, 
and no less an antiquary than Francis Douce found it "rich & 
amusing". 1 


I. Popular Radicalism and Seditious Blasphemy 

William Hone (1780-1842), the poorly educated son of a clerk, 
became at about the age of sixteen a member of the London Correspond¬ 
ing Society, recently founded to further the cause of reform. A few 
years later he set up as a bookseller and opened a circulating 
library. 2 At the close of the Napoleonic wars, bad harvests, peace, 
and an inequitable system of taxation brought widespread unemployment, 
hunger, and misery. Popular agitation for reform increased, and the 
response of the Home Secretary, Lord Sidmouth, and his colleagues was 
repressive. After the Spa Fields meetings and the pelting of the 
Prince Regent (1816-17), Habeas Corpus was suspended. This was the 
"heroic age of popular Radicalism", 3 and Hone threw himself into the 
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struggle by publishing numerous prints (many by George Cruikshank) 
and pamphlets attacking and ridiculing such evils as borough- 
mongering, sinecures, "Pensioners and Placemen", the "fleecing and 
grinding" of the "People", unequal representation in parliament, 
"conspiracies against the liberty of the people", "pensioned hire¬ 
lings of the press”, and "the bayonets of an hired soldiery"; and 
drawing attention to the "poor-houses overflowing with paupers", 
"sudden death from want of food", and the "tears of the orphan". 

The "blind imbecility of ministers", not to mention the fornications 
and extravagancies of the Prince Regent, were lampooned mercilessly. 
Early in 1817 Sidmouth determined to stop the dissemination of 
"seditious libel”, and Hone was arrested on 3rd May. 

Some of his pamphlets had taken the form of parodies ("0 House 
of Commons, that votest away the money of the whole nation . . ."), 
and it was thus plausible to arrest him for blasphemous libel - for 
publishing in 1817 The Late John Wilkes's Catechism, The Political 
Litany, and The Sinecurist's Creed (from which the quotations above 
are taken) - and the arguments for the prosecution concentrated on 
the question of blasphemy rather than of sedition. The charge at 
his first trial, for example, was that he had printed and published 
"a certain impious, profane, and scandalous libel on that part of 
our church service called the Catechism, with intent to excite 
impiety and irreligion in the minds of his Majesty's liege subjects, 
to ridicule and scandalize the Christian religion, and to bring into 
contempt the Catechism" (p.^). 4 Sidmouth and Sir Samuel Shepherd, 
the Attorney General, had, as they were soon to discover, picked 
the wrong man. Hone conducted his own defence, arrived each morning 
in court at Guildhall with a large pile of books, and insisted on 
reading aloud to the jury many parodies of religious writings 
published with impunity by others, and largely taken from his own 
unsuspected store of "black-letter" learning and knowledge of popular 
literature. He argued at length and successfully that "parodies 
were not necessarily disrespectful to the work parodied, and that 
they had been uniformly allowed" (p. 2 35). He was tried thrice, 

18th - 20th December, 1817; after his third acquittal, he was cheered 
by a crowd of 20,000 people. This was, it has been claimed, a 
significant moment in the struggle for the freedom of the press in 
England; Richard Carlile, for example, the publisher of The Age of 
Reason, was promptly released from prison as a result of Hone's 
acquittal. 

As he was to recall in later life. Hone thought at this period 
that "all institutions for religious purposes were mere devices of 
the crafty to enslave the ignorant", 6 a view shared by a number of 
his contemporaries. Thomas Paine, whose works were circulated by 
members of the London Corresponding Society, had written in the 
first chapter of The Age of Reason (1794) that "all national insti¬ 
tutions of churches . . . appear to me no other than human inventions 

set up to terrify and enslave mankind, and monopolize power and 
profit". A related view, with which Hone was also familiar, is 
found in Dissenting thought. Shortly after his trials, for example, 
he published the sermons of James Murray, the radical Presbyterian, 
who preached that "All Europe, yea, the greatest part of the world, 
have couched down between the two burdens of civil and religious 
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oppression"; 7 and the aim of The Independent Whig (1720-1721, often 
- and as late as 1816 - reprinted) was to "illustrate the Beauty of 
Christianity, by exposing the Deformity of Priestcraft ", a "Creature 
of the Civil Power". 8 Hone's encounter at his trials with the 
defenders of the "Christian establishment of the Church of England" 
(p. 2 6), who spoke of the Christian religion as forming "the basis of 
morality, comfort, happiness, and prosperity" (p. 3 41) and who yet 
supported the government's inequitable and repressive social 
policies, provided him with a clear instance of the same principle. 


II. "Parody", "A History of English Parody", and The Apocryphal 
New Testament 

In prison and awaiting trial. Hone wrote to his acquaintance, 
Robert Aspland, the prominent Unitarian, for help: 

I take this opportunity of saying that (in the mean time) 

I shall be greatly obliged by suggestions, hints, &c., 
for my defence. Surely I have seen a Sermon by Bishop 
Latimer, which he preached, I think before Edward VI., 
with a pack of cards in the pulpit - have you it, or can 
you procure it for me? What good History is there of 
the Common Prayer, shewing how its various portions 
originated, and what are peculiarly questionable? . . . 

When did Earl Stanhope move to reform our statutes by 
repealing enactments against witches feeding the devil 
with beef, &c.? I want much of this kind of lore, which 
I dearly love, and think I can make good use of on my 
trials. Redcross-Street Library perhaps has things of 
great use to me .... I am wholly helpless here . . . 

unable to "rummage . . . amongst black-letter collectors' stores". 9 
What interested Hone about feeding beef to the devil or preaching 
with the aid of a pack of cards was that these activities combined 
the ludicrous and the serious. At his trials he demonstrated, by 
referring to a huge range of examples, that "the mixing up of profane 
and sacred subjects" (p.'35), as he had done in his parodies, was 
extremely common in popular literature and art. Latimer's sermon, 
Gillray's caricatures (of, for example, the Duke of Bedford as 
Leviathan), the singing of hymns to secular tunes at Rowland Hill's 
Surrey Chapel, the biblical parodies rife at the Westminster election 
of 1784, and innumerable other examples (many of which produced roars 
of laughter in court) were all adduced by Hone to show that it is 
not normally thought (even by "the most pious men") that a "casual 
association of ludicrous images with matters of the Christian 
religion tended to weaken the respect due to that faith" (p. 2 25). 

In January 1818 Hone published a slim verbatim account of his 
trials. The Three Trials of William Hone, which consists of reissues 
of his The First Trial of William Hone and The Second Trial of 
William Hone (both 1817), The Third Trial of William Hone (1818), 
and Proceedings of the Public Meeting, December 29, 1817 (1818 - 
the meeting was in support of Hone), with the addition of a general 
title-page and a two-page "Address". He then set to work to prepare 
an enlarged edition, which was to include the texts of all the 
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parodies produced at his trials, and, as the idea grew in his mind, 
of a large number of others; this volume would be the result, he 
writes in the sketch of a preface which survives among his working 
papers, of "a persevering research which no other individual could 
have motives for exercising". 10 He issued a printed prospectus 
(Plate 1) in February 1819, but the work never appeared. It was to 
be based, he writes in the prospectus, on "my own Collection of 
Books, Tracts, Prints, and Memoranda, which, since the Trials, I 
have diligently, and almost daily, employed myself in forming, with¬ 
out regard either to pains or expense"; however. Hone was imprisoned 
for debt in 1826, and to raise funds this large collection was sold 
by auction and dispersed. 11 

His working papers reveal that his wish to justify his own 
parodies burgeoned into a wide-ranging plan to compile "A History 
of English Parody" (Plate 2). At his trials he had been at pains 
to point out at length that the defenders of privilege and tradition 
on the side of the government, including Gillray and George Canning 
(then a colleague of Sidmouth in Liverpool's cabinet) indulge in 
parody, in The Anti-Jacobin for example, when it suits their purpose; 
and practice title-pages in his notes show him juxtaposing parodies 
by kings, statesmen, and bishops against "popular parody". 12 His 
wide definition of parody as a "casual association of ludicrous 
images" with serious matter blossomed into a kind of Weltanschauung , 
and covered both the language of political oppression ("Mem: Royalty 
a Parody on Divine Gov. e.g. Y? Majesty, Sire, Sacred Majesty &c", 
he jotted down in his notes) 13 and the "Literature of the Multi¬ 
tude" . In the course of his thinking, he decided that the word his 
prosecutors had been looking for was "travesty" - "Travesty is 
ridicule of the original"; 14 all other combinations, from whatever 
source, of the serious and silly, dreadful and grotesque, sublime 
and trivial, and religious and domestic are parodies. 

Hone's interest in such popular art and literature as political 
caricatures, street-ballads, children's books, and puppet shows is 
apparent not only throughout Ancient Mysteries Described and his 
later miscellanies but in the style of his own very popular radical 
publications themselves, which are direct, garish, Juvenalian and 
graphic, and related in style (although not closely) to the 
sensational street-literature of his contemporary James Catnach. 

Under the influence of his trials, he came to see the central 
quality of the popular style as "parody". He found the same quality 
in pre-Reformation religious art and literature - and, of course, 
more recent readers have observed that the "mingling of jest and 
earnest, and indeed of the sacred and the burlesque" was in fact 
"popular in the Middle Ages". 15 Hone's response to this "mixed" 16 
style was one of recognition and delight. He instinctively saw a 
stylistic relationship between early religious engravings and modern 
caricature, for example. He noted to himself: "Devils very fine - C 
to see it", 17 that is (presumably) that he must show the early print 
or woodcut to George Cruikshank, who was making copies 18 for inclusion 
in the history of parody; and "Adam & Eve - Serpent with a long tail 
kissing Eve - an angel dressed like a fireman of the Sun office with 
a badge on his arm". 19 

This quality is manifest also in "Familiars" or "Familiar 
Scripture Illustrations", 20 or prints by the early masters of 
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engraving of scenes from the life of the Virgin and the childhood of 
Jesus. Hone possessed a number of these, and while they were occupy¬ 
ing his attention in 1820, he happened to find at "an old book stall" 
in Holborn a copy of Jeremiah Jones' A New and Full Method of Settling 
the Canonical Authority of the New Testament (1726, second edition 
1798), which contains English versions of four apocryphal Infancy 
gospels consisting of accounts of these same subjects. The book was 
lying "open with some stories in it that I saw at once would throw 
light upon some of my old prints that I could learn nothing about". 

He realized that he had hit by chance on some significant inform¬ 
ation, and promptly prepared to publish an edition of the apocryphal 
New Testament, for the benefit of "the public, particularly for anti¬ 
quarians and print collectors". "I took a pair of scissors (for 
that is the way I make books) and cut out what I wanted, and gave 
them to the printer, and out came my Apocryphal Gospels", he con¬ 
tinues. "All this was most hastily done". 21 Hone prints eight 
gospels and epistles from Jones, and also fourteen epistles which 
he took from William Wake's The Genuine Epistles of the Apostolical 
Fathers (1693, fifth edition 1817). Neither Jones' nor Wake's book 
looks like a New Testament; but Hone subdivided their chapters into 
verses, provided summaries at the head of each chapter, and printed 
two columns to a page, so that the result - The Apocryphal New 
Testament, Being All The Gospels, Epistles, And Other Pieces Now 
Extant, Attributed In The First Four Centuries To Jesus Christ, His 
Apostles, And Their Companions, And Not Included In The New Testament 
By Its Compilers. Translated From The Original Tongues, And Now 
First Collected Into One Volume. London: Printed For William Hone, 
1820 - looks rather aggressively like an edition of the Authorized 
Version, and a weapon, like his earlier creed, catechism and litany, 
with their ecclesiastical title-pages, in the battle for the 
intellectual and political emancipation of the people of England. 

The book was, in fact, the first edition in English of the so-called 
apocryphal New Testament. It was republished throughout the nine¬ 
teenth century, and for readers who (like Hone himself) had no Latin 
was not superseded until M.R. James' The Apocryphal New Testament 
(1924) . 

Hone's attention had been drawn to mystery plays by Lord 
Ellenborough, who presided over Hone's second and third trials, and 
who, in an attempt to answer Hone's arguments from precedent, had 
implied that modern literature had now progressed beyond such rude¬ 
ness. "As to going up to the time of Martin Luther . . . and so on, 
the habits of those times were totally different; the first scenic 
performances were mysteries or representations of incidents in Sacred 
Writ" (p. 2 44). In his preface to Ancient Mysteries Described, Hone 
writes that this remark induced him "to inquire somewhat on this 
subject". The manuscript of the Ludus Coventriae is described briefly 
in Thomas Smith's catalogue of the Cotton library (1696) and in the 
British Museum catalogue (1802), and Hone's attention could have been 
drawn to it by any one of a number of books, or by correspondents 
eager to provide him with examples of "parodies", including at least 
one who referred to the performances of mystery plays at Coventry. 22 
In search of "parodies" Hone began to read in the British Museum on 
29th May, 1820, and that summer read the manuscript of the Ludus 
Coventriae, or parts of it. 23 He noticed the connections between 
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the apocryphal gospels and these plays as well as his prints, and was 
thus in a position to claim in the preface to The Apocryphal New 
Testament that the apocryphal gospels provide "immediate elucidation" 
of much pre-Reformation literature and art, and that "several of the 
papal pageants for the populace, and the monkish mysteries performed 
as dramas at Chester, Coventry, Newcastle, and in other parts of 
England, are almost verbatim representations of the stories". When 
the book was attacked as irreligious, he had, to vindicate the purity 
of his motives for publishing it, merely to produce the evidence to 
support this claim - namely, the parallel passages from the Ludus 
Coventriae and the apocryphal gospels. These were printed off to 
accompany a refutation of a particularly fierce attack on The 
Apocryphal New Testament by the controversialist and high churchman, 
H.J. Rose, which appeared anonymously in The Quarterly Review (XXV, 
July, 1821); the refutation was, however, abandoned (Aspersions 
Answered, 1824, took its place), and the parallel passages were not 
published until 1823, when together with the "Illustrations and 
Additions", which were written from about July 1822 to May 1823, they 
appeared as Ancient Mysteries Described. 

The origin of Ancient Mysteries Described thus lay in Hone's 
ambition to clear his name. The book was a vindication of the 
publication of The Apocryphal New Testament, which itself grew 
directly out of Hone's parody-seeking forays into the field of pre- 
Reformation art and literature, undertaken for his history of parody. 
"Parody" had come to describe for Hone a quality of style commonly 
found in modern popular art and literature, a quality he also recog¬ 
nized in medieval religious art and literature, and which he knew 
the modern "Christian establishment" (who thus associated themselves 
willy-nilly with the dark ages) had also readily employed. In Hone's 
wide sense of the word, his book is about "parody", and with his 
superior knowledge of this style and its modern and medieval ramific¬ 
ations, the book demonstrates indirectly that the King's judges and 
law-officers are as ignorant as his ministers are corrupt - ignorant 
of those very matters of religion and the minds of the "common and 
ordinary people" (p. 2 6) for which they expressed such solicitude at 
Hone's trials. Ancient Mysteries Described is thus an oblique 
expression of Hone's radicalism. In the process, it reverses a long¬ 
standing critical tradition; breaks significant new antiquarian 
ground; and is complicated and coloured by its origin in Hone's 
personal experiences and in his views of religion and society. 


III. The Critics and the "Gaping Spectators" 

Discussion of the medieval drama by the Restoration and 
eighteenth-century critics had been largely theoretical and repet¬ 
itive and mainly confined to the question of what light the subject 
could shed on Shakespeare's plays; from Rymer to Percy the medieval 
drama was seen as a means to explain (or explain away) their faults. 
Lord Ellenborough had perhaps been reading Thomas Warton's The 
History of English Poetry (1774-1806), in whose preface he would 
have found the notion that English poetry had progressed "from a 
rude origin ... to its perfection in a polished age". In his 
"An Essay on the Art, Rise, and Progress of the Stage" (1710), 
Charles Gildon had conceived of the English drama as arising from 
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"the very bottom of the People"; and in A Short View of Tragedy 
(1692) Thomas Rymer had accounted for much of the badness of 
Shakespeare's plays by claiming that Shakespeare followed such low 
guides as "Carpenters, Coblers, and illiterate fellows", who per¬ 
formed the ridiculous mystery plays, "the Ave Mary mumbl’d over to 
a stradling wench (for the blessed Virgin) straw-hatted, blew- 
apron'd, big-bellied". In his "An Historical Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the English Stage" (1790), Edmond Malone refers 
disparagingly to the "gaping spectators 11 . 24 Hone, on the other 
hand, is of course in complete sympathy with carpenters, poor 
wenches and cobblers; indeed it was an old cobbler who when he was 
a child lent him some black-letter volume with woodcuts, and thus 
created in him a lasting "desire to be acquainted with our old 
authors, and a love for engravings". 25 Moreover, he had himself 
been a "gaping spectator" at one of the minor theatres ("play house- 
mad", he says). 26 Malone had been praised for his "Historical 
Account" (in a letter prefixed to the edition of 1821) by none other 
than Edmund Burke, despicable in Hone's eyes not least for referring 
to the people as the "swinish multitude" in his Reflections on the 
Revolution in France, which was published in the same year (1790) as 
Malone's essay. Hone, like Hazlitt, was clearly uneasy with a 
critical tradition whose normal recourse was to blame "the gross 
taste of the populace". 27 

Lord Ellenborough could also have read in Thomas Warton's 
history (I, p.243; II, pp.373-4) that the mystery plays were "dis¬ 
graced with the grossest improprieties, corrupted with inventions 
and additions of the most ridiculous kind, sullied with impurities, 
and expressed in the language and gesticulations of the lowest 
farce"; they were "monstrous and unnatural mixtures" of levity and 
religion - a view commonly met with among critics and antiquaries, 
but one which cannot have rung true for Hone, since it happened to 
conflict directly with his own vested interest in work showing "a 
casual association of ludicrous images with matters of the Christian 
religion". 

As a child Hone had loved the "Cherry Tree carol" and, on reading 
the Nativity play in the manuscript of the Ludus Coventriae, he recog¬ 
nized that the subject of the carol (the tree bows down to Mary) is 
dramatized there. The carol, which he prints in section three of 
his "Illustrations and Additions", "Christmas Carols", is still sung, 
he writes, in many parts of England; "ancient usage" (p.229) is pre¬ 
served by the common people. During his first trial, in response to 
the fear expressed that his parodies would disturb the faith of "the 
lower classes of society, which are not fit to cope with the sort of 
topics which are artfully raised for them" (p.5). Hone replied, in 
effect, that the authorities and the Attorney General were out of 
touch with the people, and ignorant of their minds (pp. 1 31-32): 

Mr. Justice ABBOTT. - I don't care what the common 

people have had for centuries. If the publication be 

profane, it ought not to be tolerated. 

Mr. HONE. - . . . The Christmas Carol attached to this 

publication began in the usual way - 
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God rest you merry gentlemen. 

Let nothing you dismay; 

Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas day. 

It contained verses which, to a person of the least 
cultivated intellect, were ridiculous; but to the lowest 
class of the community, who purchased these, the 
lowest species of literary ware, such compositions, and 
the ideas they conveyed, were familiar, and were not of 
ludicrous construction. For instance, there was a 
verse in this very carol which he remembered to have 
heard sung in the streets every Christmas since he was 
a child, which described the pleasure of the Virgin Mary 
in tending on her infant in these homely words:- 

The first good joy our Mary had. 

It was the joy of one; 

To see her own child Jesus 
To suck at her brest bone. 

And so it went on. - [ The Attorney-General here manifested 

great uneasiness.] - The Attorney-General need not be 
alarmed. It could have no effect even upon the most 
ignorant, and millions of copies had been circulated long 
before he came into office. 

In Ancient Mysteries Described Hone lists (pp.97-99) eighty-nine 
of these popular broadside Christmas carols from his collection, a 
number of them published by T. Batchelar, a contemporary of James 
Catnach and publisher of street-literature, from whom Hone purchased 
the original blocks of some of the woodcuts. He affects to belittle 
these, but his fondness for this kind of material is apparent, not 
least in his attempt to guard its authenticity and legitimacy; he 
deliberately excludes from his list "the numerous compositions 
printed by religious societies under the denomination of Carols" 

(such as those by Hannah More, who especially infuriated Hone, and 
to whom he replied in kind with his A Political Christmas Carol, 
which is based on the carol he quoted at his trial, and which he 
wrote on Christmas morning, 1819). 28 Hone rounds off section eight 
of his "Illustrations and Additions", on the "English Mysteries", 
with a description of a popular London entertainment with a magic 
lantern and transparencies he witnessed in 1818, "The Royal Gallantee 
Show", which included scenes of the Prodigal Son and Noah's Ark, and 
which was "provided by Jos. Leverge, 7, Ely Court, Holborn Hill": 

"the very spot". Hone points out with satisfaction, "whereon the last 
theatrical representation of a Mystery, the play of Christ's Passion, 
is recorded to have been witnessed in England" (p.231). 

Hone is interested in demonstrating that the art and "literature 
of the multitude" of modern times are related not only indirectly by 
style but in some instances (Christmas carols and puppet shows, for 
example) directly by subject-matter, through an unbroken tradition 
preserved by the common people, to the mystery plays and other long- 
forgotten forms of pre-Reformation religious art. Both the spirit 
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of criticism and the notion of "gaping spectators" are largely absent 
from Ancient Mysteries Described; the latter have been replaced with 
"the industrious servant-maid and the humble labourer" (p.100) and 
by street-vendors of literature, for whom Hone had an especial feel¬ 
ing, since they particularly suffered under Sidmouth's repressive 
measures. Hone's sympathy for the popular art and literature of his 
own day certainly provided him with a better introduction to medieval 
religious art than did the strictures of the critics. 


IV. The Sources of the Mystery Plays 

Little attention was paid to the actual texts of the mystery 
plays by the critics, since the texts were both beneath their notice 
and not easily available. Robert Dodsley's A Select Collection of 
Old Plays (1744) contains no medieval play, and Thomas Hawkins' The 
Origin of the English Drama (1773) only two. Dodsley writes in his 
introduction that the loss of "a more particular knowledge of these 
things ... is scarce to be regretted". The only plays available 
in print to Warton and Malone were the first five plays of the Ludus 
Coventrise (from the Banns to Abraham and Isaac ), the Newcastle 
Noah, and the Digby Herod. 29 But tastes were changing, and between 
1817 and 1822 a further four plays were printed, in limited editions: 
the Coventry (not the Ludus Coventriae) Nativity , by Sharp (1817) ; 
the Chester Noah and Innocents, by J.H. Markland (1818); and the 
Towneley Judicium, by Douce (1822) - the latter two volumes for the 
Roxburghe Club. 30 These are the first single-volume editions of any 
of the plays, and are evidence of the revived interest in the Middle 
Ages also manifested in, for example, the work of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and in the work of Douce and John Brand (who, in 
addition, gave Hone some precedent, unlike the critics, for his 
interest in the recreations of the common people). 

However, eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century critics and 
antiquaries did not turn to the apocryphal gospels, whose influence 
on pre-Reformation religious literature, drama and art was, as is 
now recognized, pervasive, for explanations of the subject-matter of 
medieval works. None of the publications of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries (including Archaeologia to 1827 and Vetusta Monuments to 
1835), or other major works (such as John Carter's Specimens of the 
Ancient Sculpture and Painting, 1780-1794), or works by such learned 
connoisseurs as Horace Walpole and James Dallaway, for example, 
appears to take any notice of the apocryphal gospels; and neither 
Richard Gough (1735-1809), Director of the Society of Antiquaries 
and perhaps the most knowledgeable of the English medievalists, nor 
Jean Baptiste Seroux d’Agincourt, "the Winckelmann of Christian art", 31 
seems to mention them. The library of the Society of Antiquaries 
contained, according to the catalogue published in 1816, numerous 
works about medieval Britain, but no copy of Jones on the canon, or 
of J. Fabricius' Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti (1703). Hone 
rightly points out that reference to the apocryphal Infancy gospels 
usefully supplements Gough's An Account of a Rich Illuminated Missal 
Executed for John Duke of Bedford (1794) , which was itself a pioneer¬ 
ing advance on the general ignorance of medieval religious art. 32 
During the 1817-1823 period Hone was unhampered by the Protestant 
bias which hindered the study of the Middle Ages, 3 3 and unafraid of the 
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apocryphal gospels. His happy observation at "an old book stall" 
constituted a giant leap forward in scholarship, although apocryphal 
subjects remained unpalatable to such influential Victorian students 
of Christian art as Anna Jameson. 

In the main section of Ancient Mysteries Described Hone seeks 
to demonstrate that the Gospel according to St James (or 
Protevangelium) and the Gospel of the Birth of Mary are the sources 
of eight plays (from the birth of Mary to the birth of Jesus) in the 
Ludus Coventriae . He goes into considerable detail, printing about 
fifty-five parallel passages, "quite enough to show", as he writes 
in his preface, "how largely the monkish playwright adopted the 
curious incidents, and the very language of the spurious Gospels". 

The existence of Latin and Middle English intermediaries has, of 
course, since been demonstrated, and in the case of the plays from 
the Ludus Coventriae the Middle English Life of St Anne (first 
printed in 1928), for example, is perhaps one of the more immediate 
sources. Hone further devotes section four of his "Illustrations 
and Additions", "Engravings of Apocryphal New Testament Subjects", 
to demonstrating that the subjects of his engravings are to be found 
in the apocryphal gospels. He had in his collection German, Flemish, 
Italian, and French religious prints of the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries, including seven by Durer and twelve by the Wierix brothers. 
He selects nine episodes, beginning with the meeting of Joachim and 
Anne at the Golden Gate of Jerusalem (dramatized in the Ludus 
Coventriae Birth of Mary, and engraved by Durer 34 ) and concluding 
with the child Jesus helping his father at his carpentry (engraved 
by Jerome Wierix and others), and provides for each the matching 
passage from the Protevangelium, the Gospel of the Birth of Mary, 
and the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, together with a description 
of the engravings before him. 

The Gospel of Nicodemus was better known (Wynkyn de Worde and 
others had published several editions of an English translation) 
than the Infancy gospels, and the manuscripts of the Chester play 
of the Harrowing of Hell state (as Warton, II, 208, briefly noticed, 
referring to Harleian MS 2013) that this play is written according 
to the Gospel of Nicodemus. Hone, with the text of this gospel at 
hand (he printed it in The Apocryphal New Testament from the English 
version in Jeremiah Jones' book), expands at length on this point in 
section five of his "Illustrations and Additions", "The Descent into 
Hell", and section six, "Hearne's Print of the Descent into Hell". 

The only part of The Apocryphal New Testament not taken from Jones 
or Wake is the section on the Apostles' Creed, in which Hone follows 
various authorities in stating that the article "He descended into 
Hell" is a later addition. Peter King, in his The History of the 
Apostles Creed, 1702 (a book borrowed by Robert Aspland early in 
1817 from Dr Williams' Library, and referred to in this section of 
Ancient Mysteries Described) writes that this article has long been 
subject to various interpretations; Hone is interested in how, in 
the plays and other medieval works, it was so often given a literal 
interpretation, producing a combination of the ludicrous and trivial 
with the sublime. He shows how common in medieval art and literature 
this subject is, noticing it, for example, in a window in Canterbury 
Cathedral, and contributing the original suggestion that the window 
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was probably "put up as a suitable illustration to the Gospel of 
Nicodemus which Erasmus . . . saw chained to the pillars of that 

cathedral" (p.123); and pointing out that the description of the 
descent in Piers Plowman is taken from the Gospel of Nicodemus - in 
indirect response to the recent editor of the poem, who recognized 
that "a wider acquaintance with the legendary knowledge of the 
middle ages would also have been useful in elucidating some ridicu¬ 
lous stories of those times, alluded to by the author". 35 

A second happy coincidence led Hone to a further discovery. 

The writings in the meditative tradition, especially the pseudo- 
Bonaventuran Meditations on the Life of Christ, constitute another 
formative influence on medieval religious literature, drama and art; 
the Nativity and Passion plays are normally indebted to them for 
the imaginative reconstruction of the detailed circumstances of the 
main events in the life of Christ - exactly those "familiar" details 
of interest to Hone. He had acquired a manuscript of the fifteenth- 
century English translation of the Meditations , 36 and in section one 
of his "Illustrations and Additions", "Council of the Trinity", is 
easily able to demonstrate the similarity between the passages he 
quotes from this work and the fourth of his plays, the play of the 
four daughters of God and the Salutation and Conception. 

Hone is able to set many details of the plays (especially 
domestic or grotesque points) within the traditions of early 
religious art and literature. For example, observing that both the 
Meditations and the play of the Salutation and Conception speak of 
Jesus as instantly conceived "alle hole man in body & soule, but, 
never the les, ful lytel in quantite", he also draws attention to 
Erasmus' statement that "sodeynly, was made the perfighte body of a 
man, soo smalle as a lytle spyder whiche is but euen now cropen 
forthe from the eg[g]e, but yet with all the membres, fulle 
fynysshed and perfyght". 37 Again, he remarks in section six that 
the devil in the fourteenth-century drawing (from what is now 
Bodleian MS Rawlinson D. 939 ) of the Descent into Hell which Thomas 
Hearne published in his edition of Joannes de Fordun's Scotichronicon , 
1722, and which Hone reproduces and would have appreciated as a 
grotesque caricature, is in fact the porter of Hell (an identifi¬ 
cation not without importance to students of Macbeth) . 3e In section 
seven of his "Illustrations and Additions", "Origin of Mysteries 
. . he notices the scene of Hell Mouth in a French mystery play, 

a woodcut on a modern street-carol, the east window of York Minster, 
a carving on the west front of Lincoln Cathedral, and in Hearne 1 s 
print of the Descent into Hell. Furthermore in section two, "The 
Brethren of the Holy Trinity . . .", he is able (he gathered examples 
for his history of parody 39 ) to identify the image of the Trinity 
which consists of a combination of the patriarchal Father, Christ, 
and a dove. 

Hone is also much interested in the social context of the plays. 
In his mind they are akin to the Feast of Fools, and the other 
"mock festivals" he describes in section seven with the help of 
Joseph Strutt, Francis Douce, and others; "to these sports the 
clergy added the acting of Mysteries" , he writes, adding that "there 
is no room for surprise that all writers concur in attributing the 
performance of these mysteries to that body who were the authors of 
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the Feast of Fools and the Feast of the Ass" (pp.167-169). From 
Paine and from John Foster's An Essay on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance (1820) and more respectable works, such as Sharon Turner's 
The History of England (1814-1823) and John Brand's Observations on 
Popular Antiquities (1813), Hone learnt that what was considered a 
radical view to take of the oppressive nature of the modern 
"Christian establishment" was an accepted and plausible view to take 
of the medieval church. Brand, for example, remarks in his preface 
(p.xvii) that "childish Rites, Pageants, and Ceremonies, diverted 
the attention of the people from the consideration of their real 
state". Hone is thus able to account for the presence of apocryphal 
material in the English plays by asserting that the friars "craftily 
engrafting stories from the pseudo-gospels upon narratives in the 
New Testament, composed and performed the plays called the Coventry 
Mysteries. These fraudful productions were calculated to postpone 
the period of illumination, and to stigmatise, by implication, the 
labours of Wycliffe" (p.205). 

At this period of his life the notion of the Trinity was for 
Hone part of the profitable craft of superstition, and one in which 
he had a warm interest, since his most personal exchange with Lord 
Ellenborough (at his third trial, involving the beliefs of the 
latter's father) had to do with the heavily Trinitarian creed of St 
Athanasius, which Hone had parodied in The Sinecurist's Creed. 

Paine writes with scorn of this creed, and Hone in turn is able to 
demonstrate the actual form both the deceit and the profits could 
take, since he had in his possession a fifteenth-century "Register 
Book" of the Guild of the Holy Trinity of St Botulph without 
Aldergate. 40 In section two he quotes extensively from this manu¬ 
script, printing the word "Trinity" in gothic type whenever it 
occurs (without authority from his manuscript), and showing the 
extent of the worldly possessions of the guild. From the inven¬ 
tories in the Register he concludes that "they knew how to get up 
popular shows and entertainments" to "entice" the "deluded" people 
(pp.82-84). The guild possessed, for example, a "Rolle of velom', 
cou'ed with a goldeskyn, contenyng diu'se pagent's paynted and 
lemenyd with gold, that is to say, of the Holy Trinite" 41 - "of 
pure devotion towards the Supreme Being"; however, "they appear to 
have been wholly ignorant", and they possessed no copy of the 
Scriptures (p.85). 

Hone's interest in the style and the details of the subject- 
matter of the "literature of the multitude" and in the workings of 
religious repression (with an unspoken allusion to the "Christian 
establishment of the Church of England") thus led him to discover 
two of the chief non-biblical sources of the mystery plays - the 
apocryphal gospels and the pseudo-Bonaventuran Meditations - and to 
show that the plays shared many ideas and images with other forms 
of medieval art and literature. He sets the plays for the first 
time within the context of medieval piety to which they belong. 


V. Religion in a Repressive Society 

London was a centre for post-war radicalism, and Hone loved its 
streets and shops, history and pageantry, and its independence from 
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Westminster. "London is familiar to me", he writes in an auto¬ 
biographical sketch; "I know every street & turning in the city, 
have walked over half of the metropolis when the land, now covered 
with houses and churches, was green fields". 42 A satirical poem 
attributed to Hone and published by him. The Minister and the Mayor; 
or, St. Peter versus St. Paul'. (1817) celebrates the Lord Mayor's 
independence, in the matter of the route of his procession, from the 
City of Westminister, whose High Steward at the time happened to be 
Lord Sidmouth. The three concluding sections of "Illustrations and 
Additions" - "Pageants", "Lord Mayor's Show", and "The Giants in 
Guildhall" - are presented for those "citizens who unite antiquarian 
with civic feeling" (p.246). These sections reflect Hone's fondness 
for London, apparent also earlier in Ancient Mysteries Described in 
his lyrical account of Skinner's Well, once the scene of mystery 
plays (as noted by Stowe) and now the site of an earthenware shop 
and "a humble tenement occupied by a bird-seller" (p.207). A plaque 
marking the site of the well and commemorating the performances of 
the mystery plays had been erected in 1800, and the inscription is 
reproduced by Hone. 43 

The section on pageants is mainly occupied with descriptions of 
Royal Entries, which provide yet further examples of the sacred and 
profane "ridiculously jumbled together" (p.234 - a phrase borrowed 
by Hone from Strutt). The section describing the Lord Mayor's show 
is based largely on three of the original printed accounts, which 
Hone explored as he collected material for his history of parody. 
Thomas Jordan's London's Glory, or, the Lord Mayor's Show (1680) 
contains a "Plotting Papist's Litany", and, with his own Political 
Litany in mind. Hone collected many examples of such litanies, 
including Jordan's. 44 He describes this, and remarks in a footnote 
that "I was necessarily present for three successive days during 
certain trials in Guildhall, when the celebration of Lord Mayor's 
day by a Mock Litany on the same spot, might have been among the 
serviceable precedents cited to the juries" (p.256). This section 
concludes with a plea for "improving the appearance of the present 
procession" (p.261); Hone had a vested interest in "the civic 
dignity" - the Lord Mayor in 1823 was none other than Alderman Robert 
Waithman, who on 29th December, 1817, had taken the chair at the 
crowded meeting of "the Friends of the Liberty of the Press and 
Trial by Jury" held "to consider the best means to promote a sub¬ 
scription in aid of Mr. HONE, who had so nobly and successfully 
struggled against Ministerial persecution" ( Three Trials, p. 4 3). 

The final section of the book also takes Hone back to the scene 
of his triumph. To earlier antiquarian accounts of Gog and Magog, 
he adds information taken (characteristically) from a children's 
book, The Gigantick History of the Two Famous Giants, and Other 
Curiosities in Guildhall, London (1741), 45 a delightful juvenile 
guide to Guildhall which views the giants as defenders of the 
liberties of the City; and also information acquired as a result of 
a visit he made to Guildhall to examine the giants when they were 
moved in 1815, two years before he returned with his books and his 
arguments to protect his own liberty. Such half-spoken memories of 
his traumatic experience in 1817 and echoes of his radicalism recur 
throughout Ancient Mysteries Described. The names of many of the 
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writers from whose works he contrives to take information about 
popular customs and the Middle Ages had a special resonance for him; 
like Thomas Moore and Lady Sydney Morgan they were identified with 
the cause of the people, or like Scott, Southey, and Malone with the 
opponents of reform. In a long footnote Hone manages to link the 
practice of priestcraft to his old enemy "His present Majesty King 
George the Fourth" by remarking that a collection of relics of St 
Anne and others kept at Hanover is his "ancestral property" (p.115). 
One of Hone's authorities is John Shepherd's A Critical and Practical 
Elucidation of the Book of Common Prayer (1801), a work dedicated, 
as Hone must have noticed, to William Garrow, who was responsible 
for his arrest on 3rd May, 1817; in his The Reformists' Register 
(I, no. 16, May 1817) Hone wrote "To The People of England" that 
"the reign of terror has commenced, and I now write from a prison. 

I am the first object selected by the Attorney-General, Sir WILLIAM 
GARROW, as a victim and an example". 

Hone could hardly have escaped feeling at times, while writing 
Ancient Mysteries Described, that he was hoisting the "Christian 
establishment" with its own petard; however, his feelings were 
becoming mixed and his attitude towards his material was necessarily 
ambiguous. Insofar as his examples illustrate the popular mind, or 
have that "ludicrous" or "monstrous" quality embraced by his wide 
definition of "parody", then he has a sympathetic understanding of 
them, and a love or an affection for them; but insofar as they 
illustrate the corruption of the people by priestcraft, then he can 
express a disgust equal to Warton's at the "gross practices and 
delusions", as he writes in his preface. Both affection and horror 
thus help to motivate his antiquarian researches. What he had to do 
in Ancient Mysteries Described was to show the pernicious effects of 
institutional religion and at the same time the quality of the 
popular mind which succumbed unharmed to its delusive charms, and 
adopted them as its own. John Foster's conception was probably 
helpful; he sees the people "by inveterate habit and ancient 
authority" content with their half-knowledge of the surfaces of 
religion, and slow and reluctant to change their beliefs. 46 They 
thus accept those jumbled fables for which Hone had such a fondness, 
and with which they are, as he said at his trial, "familiar". Hone 
is eager, throughout Ancient Mysteries Described , to get at this 
unofficial piety and poetry of the people, and in general may be 
said to be working towards a definition, never easy, of popular 
literature - as opposed to both folk and sophisticated literature. 

During the period 1817-1823 and thereafter, as his letters and 
autobiographical notes show. Hone's religious beliefs were insecure 
or changing, and his radicalism mellowing before a driving need not 
to give offence. These changes are reflected in the shifting tone 
of Ancient Mysteries Described , which comes on the ebb tide of 
Hone's career as a popular radical publisher, and in his other work 
of this period. During and after his trials he had claimed to be a 
"Christian", but in later years he said, "I could not rest in Deism; 

I became an Atheist ... I was an atheist thirty years . His 
enemies thought him irreligious, and his Christian friends urged him 
to avoid giving further offence. Samuel Parr, the schoolmaster and 
writer (who was to become chaplain to Queen Caroline, whose cause 
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Hone espoused in The Queen's Matrimonial Ladder, 1820) urged him to 
confine his history of parody to the examples used at his trials, 
and "to spare all ludicrous representations of the Trinity". 
Apparently in response to such appeals. Hone went so far as to have 
Cruikshank's caricature of "The Clerical Magistrate" in The Political 
House That Jack Built (1819), one of Hone's most successful attacks 
on the government, altered so as to symbolize the Trinity by a tri¬ 
angle rather than by a "Pigeon". 48 He hoped to appease the critics 
(including Samuel Butler, the formidable Archdeacon of Derby) of 
The Apocryphal New Testament with his Aspersions Answered (1824); he 
was desolated and furious when The Quarterly Review (XXX, January 
1824) remained critical of "this wretched man's follies", and he 
replied again in Another Article for The Quarterly Review (1824. 

The strain of his arrest and trials, and the assaults of The 
Quarterly left him a nervous hypochondriac, and thoughts of his 
offended father (who had tried to prevent him from going to the 
theatre in his youth, and who told him in 1817 that the devil was 
in his radical parodies) haunted him. 

If the manuscripts now in the British Library, and sorted by 
G.T. Lawley, their previous owner, represent the best state of 
Hone's history of parody, it is doubtful (even if his collection 
had not been sold) whether that work could ever have been brought 
to a successful conclusion. Hone resumed work on it promptly after 
the publication of Ancient Mysteries Described , and was still toying 
with the idea of preparing it for publication as late as 1828; 49 
however, his Every-Day Book (January 1825-December 1826), Table Book 
(January-December 1827), and Year Book (January-December 1831), were 
perhaps the best possible forms for his bee-like fondness for the 
miscellaneous sublime and trivial to take. These works, to which 
he devoted his energies after the publication of Ancient Mysteries 
Described in the hope of supporting himself and his large family, 
are genuinely miscellaneous in character. Here Hone has no axe to 
grind, although he is still eager to find and show connections 
between the ceremonies and amusements of the past and those of the 
present, and to describe further modern continental examples of 
mystery plays and processions. His fondness for London becomes 
Elian; his Paine-like view of priestcraft becomes a plain and usually 
tolerant Protestant view of Roman legends and customs; and his 
aggressive advocacy of the common people becomes a tender-hearted 
interest in street-sellers, ballad-singers, eccentrics, chimney-boys, 
apprentices, and folk customs. His aim is to promote "social and 
benevolent feelings", as he writes in correspondence and in the pre¬ 
face to The Every-Day Book. 50 In 1834 he was admitted a member of 
Thomas Binney's Weigh-House Chapel; his reforming zeal had turned 
into Dissent. When he died in 1842, he still possessed (as the 
catalogue of the 1843 sale of his collection reveals) many relics 
and trophies of his career, including copies of parodies introduced 
as evidence for the defence in 1817, books, Christmas carols, 
prints by Wierix and Durer and many others of the kind described in 
Ancient Mysteries Described , and the print of a fool and his bauble 
(engraved after Hendrik Goltzius) which forms the frontispiece to 
that book. 


Popular" may mean "of the people" or "for the people", and 
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although Hone could not always approve of the origins of popular 
art and literature, he had an affection for the "jumbled" results, 
and a love for the populace who embraced, produced, and preserved 
them. When read in this light, and in the context of his personal 
struggles (eventually successful) to find a place for religion in 
a repressive society. Ancient Mysteries Described reveals itself to 
be an allusive, complicated, and moving work, rather than confused 
"skimble-skamble stuff". 


VI. "A Persevering Research" 

Hone's letters show him, during the period 1817-1823, to be 
working in a flurry and under pressure. He is not a careful scholar. 
His quotations tend to be more or less accurate rather than precise, 
and his paraphrases to be series of unacknowledged quotations. His 
transcriptions from the Ludus Coventriae and other medieval manu¬ 
scripts are poor, as he indirectly acknowledges, 51 and his book is 
extremely digressive. He does not pursue his discoveries very far - 
particularly in the case of the Meditations. Since he has fresh 
notions and theories to pursue, he ranges beyond the usual scope of 
the critics and antiquaries, from whom much of his information is 
nevertheless inevitably taken - among many others, Thomas Warton; 

John Brand, in later editions of whose work Henry Ellis incorporated 
some of Hone's material; Joseph Strutt, whose The Sports and Pastimes 
of the People of England Hone subsequently republished in a popular 
edition; Thomas Sharp, who in turn, in his A Dissertation on the 
Pageants or Dramatic Mysteries Anciently Performed at Coventry (1825), 
depends somewhat on Hone; and Francis Douce, on whom Hone was pro¬ 
bably more dependent than is immediately apparent - for example, his 
realization that some modern broadside Christmas carols contain 
medieval texts, and his knowledge of Caxton's Pilgrimage of the Soul 
are probably due to hints from Douce, who also possibly told Hone 
that the latter work was a "parody" and who may have encouraged the 
development of Hone's notion of parody to cover medieval religious 
literature. 52 Hone turned, in addition, to art historians (to find 
his taste for Durer confirmed by John Landseer), and to the Romantic 
historians, notably Sharon Turner, who helped to form his general 
view of the Middle Ages. He takes information from modern Roman 
Catholic tracts and devotional manuals, and from seventeenth-century 
scoffing Protestants, such as John Patrick. He takes descriptions 
of survivals of religious plays and processions from the writings of 
modern travellers, and he also himself embarked on fieldwork, both 
urban and rural (combining, it seems, the collection of material in 
Warwickshire with helping to defend a Birmingham printer charged with 
seditious libel). 53 He turns to the texts of the plays themselves 
and to other medieval texts for sources and analogues. Hone's indep¬ 
endence and perseverance, so apparent at his trials and in his prompt 
determination to compile a history of parody as a result of his trials, 
are apparent also in Ancient Mysteries Described , which is in many 
ways a continuation of his arguments in his own defence, and a vin¬ 
dication of his earlier work; in the preface he acknowledges those 
few persons who assisted him, and continues, not churlishly, "I should 
with equal readiness acknowledge other assistance, had I received it". 


Hone's initiative was not immediately followed up. For more 
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than a century literary and dramatic historians took a different 
path. Although both Richard Gough and Hone knew of the liturgical 
drama, 54 neither thought to connect it to the vernacular mystery 
plays; but in 1838, Charles Magnin wrote in the preface to his Les 
Origines du Theatre that one finds "la source la plus vive, la plus 
abondante et la plus poetique du theatre moderne dans les couvents, 
aux ix e et x e siecles, et dans les antiphonaires des xi e et xii e 
siecles", and that "ainsi le drame Chretien sortit peu a peu de 
l'eglise, et bientot apres des mains du clerge", and the theory that 
the mystery plays "evolved" from the liturgical drama came to 
dominate scholarship. By contrast. Hone's strength is in his sense 
of the importance of the historical, social, literary, artistic, and 
religious contexts of the vernacular plays, a sense attributable 
in the first place to his advocacy of the common people against 
their priests and kings, and to his understanding of the nature 
and origins of their "ludicrous" art, both medieval and modern. 

By pursuing this instinct. Hone broke away radically from the 
critics; and by following his comparative iconological and 
iconographical approach, he pointed for the first time to two of 
the major non-biblical sources of the medieval mystery plays - the 
apocryphal gospels and the pseudo-Bonaventuran Meditations - and 
began to place the plays (however amateurishly) in the context of 
medieval religious art and literature necessary for their under¬ 
standing. Ancient Mysteries Described is, when interpreted, a 
pioneering, adventurous, awkward, and moving work, both as the effort 
of a man whose part in society, he said, "has been similar to that 
of the verb in grammar - to be, to do, & to suffer", 55 and as a con¬ 
tribution to the understanding of medieval religious drama. 
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A.N.L. Munby, Connoisseurs and Medieval Miniatures 1750-1850 (Oxford, 1972), 

P-7. 

Joan Evans, A History of the Society of Antiquaries (Oxford, 1956), p.235. 

Karl-Adolf Knappe, Durer (New York, 1965), no.229. Hone's next two 
examples are Knappe, nos. 230-1. 

Thomas Dunham Whitaker, Peirs Plouhman (London, 1813), p.xxxix. The MS of 
the Pelerinage de l'fime which Hone possessed and refers to in this section 
(it contains miniatures of the "subterranean hell") is now Bodleian Library 
MS Douce 305; it is marked "W. Hone Par: Coll: N° 743". 

L.F. Powell, ed. The Mirrour of the Blessed Lyf of Jesu Christ. A Trans¬ 
lation ... by Nicholas Love (Oxford, 1908). K.S. Block ( Ludus Coventriae, 
EETS, ES 102, 1922, p.xli) is mistaken in asserting that Hone's quotations 
(some seventy-five lines, from chapters 1 and 3) are not from Love's trans¬ 
lation. Hone's MS was sold as lot 640 at the 1827 sale of his collection 
to George Offor the collector, as is noted in the marked copy of the sale- 
catalogue in the British Library. The MS reappears as lot 1383 in the 
Catalogue of the Important and Valuable Library of the Late George Offor, 
(Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 27th June, 1865), and thus was presumably 
destroyed in the fire in the auction rooms which consumed (according to a 
note in a marked copy of the catalogue of the 1865 sale in the British 
Library) all after lot 665. 


Ancient Mysteries Described, p.76 (from A playne and godly exposytion, 
London, 1533, ff.82v-83) and Powell (n.36, above), p.31; Ancient 
Mysteries Described, pp.44-45, and Block (n.36, above), p.107. 
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G. Wickham, "Hell-Castle and its Door-Keeper", Shakespeare Survey 19 
(1966), 68-74. 


Add. MSS 40108, ff.104, 129, 311; 40117, f.65. 


This MS was acquired by Sir Thomas Phillipps in 1829, and is now Add. MS 
37664. The pencilled marginalia ("Trinity", passim) and underlinings are 
in Hone’s hand. 

Ancient Mysteries Described , p.81; Add. MS 37664, f.74v. John Payne 
Collier’s one reference to Ancient Mysteries Described is to this section; 
he reaches a conclusion avoided by Hone - that "the Pageant of the Holy 
Trinity" was a play {The History of English Dramatic Poetry, London, 1831, 
I, p.27, and 1879, I, p.35). 


Add. MS 40121, f.68. 


An engraving of the plaque, pump, and birdcages had been published in May, 
1822, by Robert Wilkinson [Theatrum Illustrata, London, 1825, pi. 164). 

The site is now 14-16 Farringdon Road, Finsbury, maintained by Islington 
Public Library. 

Add. MS 40108, ff. 171ff. Hone's other two early Lord Mayor's shows are 
by Matthew Taubman, 1687 and 1689. The British Library copy of the 1687 
show has Hone's signature on the title-page. 


"Third Edition, corrected. Printed for Tho. Boreman, Bookseller, near the 
two giants in Guildhall, London. 1741." Two volumes, each measuring 
nearly 2" x 2V’ x h" (copy in the Guildhall Library). 

An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance (London, 1820), pp.63-88. The 
quotation attributed simply to "Foster" in Hone's preface is from this book, 
p.298. Foster was a Baptist republican. 


RoHeston (n.21, above), p.lO. 


Letter from Parr to Hone, 13th April, 1819 (Add. MS 40108, f.9); letter 
from Hone to his printer, 9th Nov., 1819 (University of Iowa Libraries, 
Iowa City, MS L/H772/1819). 


Estimates of the cost of printing a history of parody, 27th Feb., 1828 
(Add. MS 40108, f.58). 


Hone thought of himself as the "editor" of Ancient Mysteries Described , and 
included in that book a few contributions (most notably Sharp's account - 
the first - of The Castle of Perseverance ) from others. For his later 
works he developed this practice further and built up a corps of corres¬ 
pondents; this has been described as a significant innovation in the 
history of the study of folklore. See Richard M. Dorson, The British 
Folklorists (London, 1968), p.36. 

The Table Book (London, 1827), I, p.13. 

Letter from Douce to Sharp, 6th Jan., 1812 ("Some of the Carols you have 
been so good as to send are still regularly printed every Xmas at London"), 
Add. MS 43645, f.254; a jotting by Hone ("Mr Douce 20 Berners Street . . . 
Pylgrimage of the Sowle - a parody"), Add. MS 40108, f.224. Douce also 
appreciated Hone's radical publications, and invited him to call (Add. MS 
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40120, ff.158, 160). Add. MS 43645 (384ff.) is a collection of 
correspondence of Thomas Sharp. 


Letter from Hone to Parr from Warwick, 31st March, 1819 (Add. MS 
f.7); Ancient Mysteries Described, pp.93, 95. 

Vetusta Monuments (London, 1796), III, p.3, following pl.xxxii; 
Day Book (London, 1825), I, p.45- 

Add. MS 40121, f.7. 


papers and 


40108, 


The Every- 
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